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THE CURE AND PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM, BY 
MEANS OF SYSTEMATIC COLONIZATION. 


CoLonizaTion, strictly speaking, signifies the creation ofevery thing 
but land where nothing but land exists ; and it is in this sense only 
that we propose to use the word. The progress of colonization, in 
this, its strictest sense, must greatly depend on the mode in which the 
land shall be appropriated by individuals,—the mode adopted by the 
government in the disposal of that on which all other things are to 
be created. That there has been a total disregard of principle in the 
modes of granting land in new colonies, seems to be proved by this 
remarkable fact,—that the same mode never was pursued in any two 
colonies, and that in every colony there have been many changes in 
the manner_of supplying fresh territory. In all America, from 
Buenos Ayres to Nova Scotia, not less than a hundred different 
modes have been adopted, and at this time several modes totally dif- 
fering from each other are pursued in the three great British colo- 
nies, Canada, South Africa, and Australasia. Yet it is certain that 
there must be some one mode better than all the others ;—it is 
certain that in this, as in every other great operation of public eco- 
nomy, there must be some first principles, by adhering to which the 
best possible course would be pursued. It would, we admit, have 
been impossible to prescribe, on the discovery of America, a general 
law for the guidance of proceedings in colonization ; because there 
has existed a great variety in the objects with which waste countries 
have been settled. The only object, for instance, of the first settlers 
in Canada, was to carry on a trade in furs ; that of the first*settlers 
in South America was to obtain gold; that of the settlers at Sierra 
Leone was to humanize the Africans. But, at this time, the sole ob- 
jects of the British Government in promoting colonization, in the 
sense which is here attached to the word, must be everywhere the 
same. If we state those objects correctly, we have only to ascertain 
the best mode of effecting them in order to lay down the principles 
which ought to guide the British Government in the conduct of co» 
lonization. 

The main, indeed the sole objects of this state in promoting -colo- 
nization appear to be two. Firstly—to afford the greatest possivie 
relief to the most miserable class in Britain, by enabling the greatest 
number of them to emigrate. Secondly—to create the largest pos- 
sible market, or as many markets as possible, for the products of 
British industry. 
which, being unobjectionab er respects, would enable the 
greatest number of poor English people to enjoy the necessaries and 
comforts of life, and to multiply in waste countries. 

The population of Britain being about twenty millions, and pos- 
| sessing a power of increase at the rate of four per cent, per annum, 
|} we may presume, that if the territory of Britain could™Wet. suddenly 
increased fourfold, the twenty millions would become fort¥*nfillions 
in about twenty years. As we know that the British state his’ at 
its disposal a waste but naturally fertile territory, at least ten times as 
large as Britain, it seems plain that the only obstacle to the emi- 


gration of more than half a million of English people every year, and | 


a proportionate spread of colonization, is the distance of the colonies 
from the mother country. Ifthe colonies could be brought to Bri- 
tain, her population might exert its utmost capacity of increase with- 
out a check; and the colonies would soon be covered with people, 
because the increase of people would begin with a procreative power 
of twenty millions, and would proceed continually whilst any good 
Yand remained unculfivategpy-The North Americans are the most 
extensive colonizers (in the strict and proper sense of the word) that 
ever existed. They have plenty of waste land close to their increas- 
ing population. If Britain had plenty of waste land close to her 
population, she might colonize twice as fast as America; because 
she would start with a nursery of twenty millions,—whereas the 
American nursery is only ten millions. The vicinity of waste land 
is the greatest facility, the distance of waste land the greatest ob- 
stacle, to colonization. We are labouring to establish a truism; but 
on this truism the whole theory in question is founded: ‘it is at least 
a safe foundation. 

Let us now inquire in what manner the distance of the colonies 
operates as a check to emigration,—in what manner, distance, and 
distance only, prevents the increase of twenty millions of people from 
spreading over the waste countries which they call theirs. 

First. Attachment to the country of one’s birth is perhaps the 
strongest, and certainly the most prevailing, affection of the human 
mind ; for it involves many other affections, such as love of parents and 
friends ; and it becomes a second nature through the force of numerous 
habits which strengthen with every day of aman's growth. And this 
affection influences men even above the degree in which they them- 
selves feel it, by the more powerful degree in which it is felt by wo- 
men. If America had been close to England, millions of English- 
men would have emigrated, who have been kept at home by this 
affection ; and, as it is, thousands would have emigrated, notwith- 


mothers, daughters, and wives. The sole motive to emigration is 
the desire to better one’s condition. 
desire becomes stronger than attachment to country. 
the classes who are very miserable. 


compared with the number of their class who would emigrate if the 


But is this to be regretted ? 


abstract large masses of capital from the country? 


to the West, of citizens not paupers. 
Eastern states (after fifty years of self-government) is a matter of won: 


poor of Britain have been thrown out of employment, during the last 


new settlement in Western Australia. 


who are not miserable. 


persons, not paupers, to abstract capital from the country.* 


standing this affection, who have been — at home by their sisters,| 


der to Europeans and of regret to the most sensible Americans. Pers}, 
haps it might be shown, that no inconsiderable number of the te ined 
} 


Secondly. How does distance operate to prevent the emigration 
of by faPthe most numerous class,—the very miserable—who have / 
no reason to love their country, and who, instead of being useful to | 


¥ 
hy 


No one will emigrate until that” 
Hence it fol- 4 
lows that there is but little disposition to emigrate except ¢mongst, 9 
Some few, indeed, do emigrate, 
whose condition is not perfectly wretched ; but they are very few as, j 


colonies were close at hand. We may say, therefore, that the dis- j 
tance of the colonies checks the emigration of any but the very miser= | 
able, by its operation on that strong affection, attachment to country. y 
Is it at all desirable that a strong @ 
temptation should be held out to the emigration of the middle classes, |¥ 
who, if they should emigrate in large numbers, would constantly; | 

The Eastern} 
states of North America are constantly suffering by the emigration, ‘| 
he paucity of capital m those |) 


115 


year, by the emigration of farmers and others having capital, to the | 
But it is quite needless ta } 
prove that the constant and permanent abstraction of capital from | 
any state must be injurious rather than beneficial. The distance of § 
the colonies, therefore, operates beneficially to the parent state, when, } 
by acting on the love of country, it checks the emigration of those ; 
Our own governments, however, appear to © 
have thought quite otherwise, for, as far as any deliberate purpose 4 
can be discovered in the various modes of colonization which they 7 
have adopted, from the plantation of Virginia to the new settlement § 
in Western Australia, that purpose seems to have been to tempt | 


tWeir country, are its greatest burthen? This class is se.very wretched’ # 


passions. 
of starving shivering paupers. 


rewarded ? 


next week. 
less to take any measures for removal; or, if maintained in idlenes{ 


by parish charity, they are still chained to the spot. But, above all / 
even supposing them well informed of the advantages of emigration © 


and able to move to a sea-port, they are totally unable to defray thé 
cost of a passage to the colonies!’ As every labourer emigrating t¢ 


thereby provide employment for other labourers, it may be statec 


sage ;'and this is the way in’ which distance operates to prevent the 
increase of twenty millions of” people from spreading over the wast 
countries which they call theirs. 

We have thus endeavoured to establish another truism. 
however, is a safe mode of proceeding. 


main question—May passage, cost free, be provided for such a num 
country of its excess of people ? 

port the war.” 
It is the first principle of conquest, and, like all truths, has existed fron 
last so long. In like manner the payment of colonization by itself i 


the first principle of colonization. 


in the colony ; and the labourer who provides his own passage, re 
pays himself by the higher wages that he obtains in the colony. Wer, 
not this the case, there never would have been any emigration to dis 
tant countries, for the purpose of colonization, in the sense in which 


ciple of colonization, it follows that the best method of colonization ii 
that which will bring that main principle into the largest operation, 


real food by which Virginia was nourished.”—Marshall’s Life of Washington, Vol. I.p. 54 
may arrive in that settlement before the end of the year 1830, will receive, in the orde 


of their arrival, allotments of land free of quit-rent, proportioned to the capital whi 
they may be prepared to invest in the improvement of the land,” ; 





that the desire of bettering their condition takes place of all othe | 
An affection for food and warmth is the strongest desir¢ | 
Why, then, do not they emigrate ir { 
immense numbers to countries where their labour would be amply — 
For the very reason which inclines them to emigrate,— > 
their extreme poverty,—which absolutely prevents them from moving © 
If men of that class do not work hard all this week, they starve al 4 
They have not leisure to think of emigration,—muck 4 


a waste country might produce more than he would consume, anc § 


that the only obstacle to the emigration of paupers is the cost of pas © 


Having determined that cost of passage, alone, prevents the emi 
gration of immense numbers of paupers, it is time to enter on the § 


ber of paupers as would, during many years at least, relieve thi: j 

Bonaparte used to instruct his generals to “ make the war sup 
He did not invent that method of making war; bu § 
he used it more extensively than any other enemy of the human race | 
the beginning, and will exist to the end of the world, if war shouk | 
The emigrant having capital, re (| 


covers in the colony the cost of his settlement ; the pauper emigran\ — 
whose passage is found by a capitalist, repays the outlay by his labou! © 


alone, we use the word. If,as appears manifest, this be the main prin } 


} 
* “ The capital for peopling Virginia was raised by a lottery, and was spoken ofas th | 


Extract from the Regulations for granting Land at Swan River—“ Such personsa q 
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Two methods of 
have been tried. : 
Ist. That of providing a free passage to * indented labourers,” 
obtaining from their labour in the colony a return for the outlay. 
2nd. That of advances by Government for the passage and location of 
paupers, looking for repayment of the advance to an increase in the 
value of the land so located and to the produce of the settler’s labour 
on that land. 
e former method has been practised for two centuries, but is 
mow nearly abandoned. It has never afforded any considerable relief 
to the miserable classes in Britain, and it never can,—for, either the 
indented emigrant is not held to his bond, in which case the capi- 
alist, who has paid for his passage is a loser; or, if he be held to his 
Dond, his condition is not bettered. In the one case, the capitalist is 
lissatisfied—in the other, the labourer; and both cases operate as 
‘an example to deter.” Up to the time of the American Revolution, 
papitalists in America did manage, by an excessive tyranny, to hold 
ndented emigrants to their bonds; but the consequence was, that 
here were very few voluntary emigrants of that description, and that 
he extreme want of labourers led to a species of slave-trade in whites, 
palled “kidnapping.” Since the American Revolution it has been 
found quite impossible in the United States, and very difficult in the 
British colonies, to hold an indented emigrant to his bond. “There 
no instance on record in the history of the colony,” says a principal 
andowner of New South Wales*, “ where settlers have been able to 
prevent their indented servants, hired in England, from becoming dis- 
atisfied and then leaving them after their arrival.” It is clear, there- 
fore, that colonization, to any great extent, by means of providinga 
ee passage for indented labourers, is become impracticable. This 
nethod of colonization was never of any use to the mother-country, 
hor of any permanent use to any colony; because, as to the mother- 
ountry, the emigrants were too few to afford any relief to those who 
emained behind, and because, as to the colonies, they were all males, 
ho caused no permanent increase of the colonial population.+ So 
puch for the former method. 
The latter method—that of advances by Government for the pas- 
age and location of pauper settlers—was recommended by the Par- 
lamentary Committee on Emigration. All that can possibly be said 
A justification of such advances will be found in a letter from Mr. 
ooxe to Mr. Witmor Horron, published by the latter in his 
Causes and Remedies of Pauperism.” Mr. Tooker, however, sup- 
oses that the state would merely advance certain funds and would 
@ sure of repayment: whereas there seems no hope that advances 
br the passage and location of paupers would ever be repaid by those 
aupers, suddenly converted into landowners. This, at least, is cer- 
in—that nearly all paupers so located would be ignorant and im- 
rovident ; and that either ignorance or improvidence, or idleness, or 
unkenness, or fever, or a serious bodily accident, or a wandering 
sposition, not to mention death, would prevent the pauper settled 
located by Government from repaying by his labour the cost of 
s passage and location. And as for the repayment of the advances 
Government through the improved value of the land held by the 
pttler, it is very sure that in a thinly-peopled country, where the soil 
naturally rich, new land is worth more than land which has been 
xhausted. There is hardly a work on America that does not com- 
in of the practice of exhausting land; but the New England settler 
ho understands settling better than any body) knows that the best 
purse, with a view to profit only, is to exhaust an allotment of land, 
obtain a second allotment and exhaust that also, and so on con- 
pually. In Canada and the United States, there are hundreds of 
housands, perhaps millions, of acres of land, once fertile and culti- 
ed, but which are now deserted, and will not for a century to come 
ume their ancient fertility! In a country where the disproportion 
etween people and territory is so great that new land may always be 
btained either for nothing or for a very low price, the settler who 
soks to nothing but profit, has only to calculate the difference be- 
ween the cost of maintaining the fertility of cleared land by skilful 
altivation, and the cost of obtaining new land and preparing it for 
bed. As in such countries the wages of labour are generally extra- 
gantly high, skilful cultivation, or rather what is considered skilful 
nitivation in old countries, is very expensive ; and the cost of main- 
ing the fertility of old land is greater than the cost of obtaining 
ew land and preparing it to yield a succession of rich crops without 
kilful cultivation. Hence the New Englander often finds “ squat- 
ng” (the exhaustion and abandonment of new land) more pro- 
able than “settling.” Some American and several English writers 
rem to imagine that the “ squatter” is actuated solely by a wish to 
ade the payment of any first price for his land; but when the mo- 
ration of the highest price any where required for new land and the 
advantages of settling without a title are considered, it will appear 
at he who cultivates new land without a title, and abandons it as 
bon as it is exhausted, acts, principally, on a conviction that it is 
ore profitable to exhaust new land than to cultivate old land. This, 
least, seems a just conclusion as to every case where the settler 
ises a choice ; but it must be borne in mind, that, in most cases 
pre is an absolute want of labourers, even at the highest rate of 
rages. The exhaustion of land is not by any means confined to 
hose who make use of land without a title. Except in the neigh- 
purhood of towns, the practice is almost universal. It is in fact the 
ssult, not of a wise calculation, but of absolute necessity. One man 
nable to obtain the assistance of other labourers, and compelled, 
¢ 
aus ee aon twenty years after’ the first plantation of Virginia, nine _thousand 
nts reached the colony. At the end of the twenty years the population of the 
tlement was only 1500. It is believed that the population of-New South Wales was, 
the fortieth year of the settlement, less than the number of emigrants during the 
¥ years, 


giving considerable operation to that principle 


. 
»T) 
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therefore, to do almost every thing for himself, can bestow but a small 
ortion of his time on the mere production of food. With his own 
ands he must build and repair his house, make and mend his furni- 
ture, and follow an infinite number of occupations unconnected with 
tillage. His labours in the field, therefore, and the tools with which 
he works, are of the rudest kind. “ An English farmer,” said Wasu- 
INGTON in a letter to ARTHUR Young, “ ought to have a horrid idea 
of the state of our agriculture, or the nature of our soil, when he is 
informed that one acre with us only produces eight or ten bushels. 
But it must be kept in mind, that where land is cheap and labour 
dear, men are fonder of cultivating much than cultivating well. 
Much ground has been scraiched and none cultivated as it ought to 
be.” Where land is extremely cheap, or may be obtained for 
nothing, and where, consequently, labour for hire is not only dear 
but very scarce, and often quite wanting, “scratching,” instead 
of good cultivation, is unavoidable ; and where so;barbarous a mode 
of cultivation is unavoidable, plenty of food could not be obtained 
otherwise than by the continued exhaustion of new land, of which 
the great temporary fertility compensates for the less productive 
nature of the labour bestowed upon it. One of the most cele- 
brated English writers on political economy has attributed the 
constant exhaustion and abandonment of land, in the slave 
states, to a want of animal manure, in consequence of the labour 
of cattle being performed by men; but every English farmer knows 
that his land would soon be exhausted if he had no manure but 
what is furnished by his working cattle; and there are many dis- 
tricts of Europe, such as the mountainous coasts of Spain and Italy, 
not to mention nearly the whole Chinese empire, where agricultural 
labour is entirely performed by men, and where, nevertheless, land 
is maintained in the highest state of fertility by means of animal ma- 
nure. At all events, it is established in America, that land which has 
been long cultivated is of less value than new land, unless, indeed, it 
be situated near a town, so that all, or a part of it, acquire the cha- 
racter of aecommodation-land. In this latter case, no doubt, the 
land will improve in value with the increase of inhabitants, even 
though it should remain unsettled ; but this forms the exception to 
the general rule, and a very rare exception it must be in such come 
pletely waste districts as could be located by emigrants from Britain, 
It appears, therefore, that the hope of obtaining repayment of the ad- 
vances made to pauper settlers, either through the produce of their 
labour, or through the improved value of their land, is entirely delu- 
sive. If so, however, it is a delusion into which any inhabitant of an 
old country, who had never seen a new country, might easily fall ; 
and, as the reasoning faculties of the inhabitants of “* new coun- 
tries” are not, generally speaking, much better cultivated than their 
land, we have no right to quarrel with the colonial evidence by which 
this delusion was propagated in England. 

It is needless to dwell longer on either of these, at the best, very 
inadequate methods of making colonization pay for itself. Let us now 
inquire whether there be any other method which should combine 
the principle of self-payment with an operation in practice sufficiently 
extensive to prevent, in_the mother-country, whatever misery arises 
from an excess of peopl& If it%be possible to point out such a method 
of colonization, then the natural increase of twenty millions of people 
might spread over the waste countries which they call theirs. 

Taking the population of Britain to be twenty millions, and suppo- 
sing that their utmost power of increase, if exercised without any 
check from misery, would move at the rate of four per cent, per annum, 
the twenty millions might become forty millions in about twenty 
years, and the first year’s increase would be eight hundred thousand. 
The constant yearly removal, therefore, of eight hundred thousand 
persons, would prevent any domestic increase, even though the con- 
dition of the people were perfectly happy. Supposing the cost of 
removing one person to be 10/.,* the cost of absolutely preventing 
any domestic increase would be 8,000,0007. per annum. But the pro- 
creative power of a people is not equally shared amongst them all; it 
resides in those only who are capable of procreation. The procreative 
power, every year brought into action, resides in those couples who 
every year attain the age of puberty. The proportion to the whole 
population of those who every year attain the age of puberty, varies, 
of course, with the rate at which the population may be increasing. 
In this case we are supposing a happy people to multiply continually 
at the greatest possible rate,—which, as above stated, is taken to be 
four per cent. per annum. Let us farther suppose, that when a popu- 
lation is inereasing at the rate of four per cent. per annum, the number 
of couples who every year attain the age of puberty is as one to one 
hundred in proportion to the whole population. The procreative power 
every year brought into action would in that case be two hundred 
thousand young couples. The yearly removal of the whole procrea- 
tive power every year brought into action, or, in other words, the con- 
stant removal of a// the young couples, would of course soon depopu- 
late the country. This might be effected at a cost (the passage of 
each person costing 10/.) of 4,000,002. per annum. Thus, by ¢ 
SELECTION of emigrants, the country might be depopulated for one 
half of what it would cost to prevent any domestic increase by remov- 
ing the increase without selection. 

The constant yearly removal of the increase, say eight hundred 


thousand persons, would cost per annum : ; £8,000,000 
All the young couples e ° ° js . - 4,000,000 
Balance in favour of depopulation : ° . ‘ £4,000,000 


But though the expenditure of 4,000,000/. a-year in one way would 
* In the year 1824-5, some three hundred settlers from the: North of Scotland found 


means to evade the regulations intended for their benefit, and their passage to Cape 
Breton did not cost them morethan 50s. or 31. each.— Quarterly Review, No. 83, p. 34. 
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soon depopulate the country, while the expenditure of 8,000,0007, 
a-year in another way would be necessary only to prevent any in- 
crease, our object is to do, in the cheapest possible way, no more than 
that for which, on the above suppositions, the larger sum would be 
required. What is the smallest amount of emigration which, with 
selection, would prevent any increase ? What is the proportion of 
the procreative power every year brought into action, the yearly re- 
moval of which would prevent any increase at home ? Whatever that 
proportion, the removal of a little more, or a little less, must occasion 
a decrease, or permit an increase, as might be desirable. 

We pretend not to determine that proportion. The constant yearly 
removal of ha/f the young couples would, it is evident, ultimately de- 
populate the country. Let us suppose that the constant yearly remoyal 
of one quarter would prevent any increase. If so, and supposing all 
the young couples to be two hundred thousand, all domestic increase 
might be prevented by a yearly outlay of 1,000,0007. Thus the same 
end might be obtained in one way, at a cost of one-eighth of what it 
would demand if pursued in another way. In most cases there is 
one way of proceeding far better than all the others. 

Now, taking for granted that the expenditure of 1,000,000/. per 
annum would prevent any increase of the domestic population, and 
that a slight addition to that outlay would cause a decrease of people, 
it becomes plain that the greater part of the poor-rate,—all that part 
of it which supports in idleness persons capable of labour,—might be 
saved at a cost amounting to less than one-seventh of the whole tax. 
This is an important consideration. Butit is trifling when compared 
with the next that presents itself. 

Supposing 1,000,0002. per annum to be expended in the removai of 
a sufficient number of young couples to enable the population re- 
maining behind to exert their utmost capacity of increase,—and sup- 
posing, further, that the persons removed were happily placed in the 
colonies,—the whole population, colonialand domestic, might double 
themselves in twenty years. Being twenty millions in 1830, they 
might become forty millions in 1850. In only twenty years, there- 
fore, Britain might create a colonial population double the amount of 
that which it has taken two hundred years to create in the States of 
North America! And the cost of so mighty a work would be about 
one-seyenth of the tax levied in Britain for the maintenance of pau- 

ers. 

This is, no doubt, a staytling proposition ; but it may be true, never- 
theless, We all expect that the actual ten millions of Americans will 
be twenty millions in little more than twenty years; and if they 
were twenty millions now, we should expect them to become forty 
millions. We expect them to increase as they have increased hereto- 
fore, because we know that there is no check to the greatest natural 
power of increase. amongst a skilful and industrious people, who are 
able to increase their territory with the increase of their numbers. 
If the check of misery did not operate upon any part of the British 
population, either domestic or colonial, we believe that they would 
increase quite as fast as the Americans. If we couid bring home our 
colonies to our people, we believe that the people would double them- 
selves in twenty years. Why, then,,should we doubt that, if the 
operation of distance as a check to colonization be prevented, at a cost 
of 1,000,0002. per annum, the expenditure of 1,000,0007. per annum 
would enable our people.to multiply as rapidly as the Americans ? 

Whence, however, are we to derive that potent sum of 1,000,000. 
per annum,—having regard to the first principle of colonization, viz., 
that it should pay for itself? 

According to the above suppositions, 20,000,0002. of money, and 
twenty years of time, would suffice for creating twenty millions of 
colonial people. Iftwenty millions of people were scattered over a 
territory as large as Eurepe, they must be a very poor people. Under 
such cireumstances they could not possibly be rich; and the reasons 
for their poverty are obvious. But ifthey were concentrated on a ter- 
ritory twice or at most three times as large as Britain, and if they 
were also skilful and industrious, they would be a wealthy people. 
If created within so short a period as twenty years by emigration 
from this civilized country, we may presume that they would be skil- 
ful, industrious, and wealthy. Let us suppose that their revenue 
were equal only to a fourth part of that of Britain. One year of this 
income would still amount to more than the whole cost of their crea- 
tion, viz. 20,000,0002. Here, then, is an obvious means of making 
colonization pay for itself! It seems probable that a tax of ten per 
cent. upon the landed rental only of such a people would pay five per 
cent. interest on the sum employed in their creation, and, if redeemed 
at twenty years’ purchase, would finally repay the principal. 

These calculations have not any pretension to accuracy ; nor, as they 
are offered merely in illustration of a principle, is it necessary that 
they should be strictly accurate. If we are supposed to have under- 
rated the cost of creating * twenty millions of skilful, industrious, and 
wealthy people, we are ready to admit that it might amount to 
§0,000,0007. (about the cost of the battle of Waterloo); and it will 
still be evident that a small deduction from the wealth of the created 
people would repay the cost of culling them into existenee. 

In further illustration of this principle, let us suppose that a portion 
of colonial territory, equal to twice the extent of the United Empire, 
could be transported to the coast of Britain, and that the cost of that 
miraculous operation were 20,000,0007. In twenty years the new 
territory would be cultivated by twenty millions of people, called into 
existence by its arrival: a deduction of twenty shillings from the 
income of each of those people would produce a sum equal to the 
cost of their creation ; or one year’s rent of the new land would pro- 
bably exceed the cost of the operation by which that land had been 
converted from wilderness into farms and gardens. Again, let us 
imagine that Britain were a wilderness, and that a skilful, industrious, 

* The word “ create” is used here in a scientitic sense, 








and wealthy British people could be created in twenty years at a cost 
of 20,000,0002. Who can doubt that the new people, even if they 
were only half as.rich as the people which has in one year spent as 
much as a hundred and twenty millions of money in the public ser- 
vice, could readily pay 20,000,000/. only, for their own creation ? 

Still, is it possible that the people of Britain should be able to exert 
their utmost procreative power by an outlay of 1,000,000/. per annum ? 
For that sum exactly, we answer, provided the points which we haye 
assumed for illustration be correct,—namely, first, that the utmost 
procreatiye power of twenty millions of people be as two hundred 
thousand young couples per annum ; secondly, that the constant 
abstraction of one quarter of the procreative power would cause all 
the increase to take place in the colonies; and thirdly, that the 
cost of remoying each person would be 107. These figures may be 
altered to meet the estimate either of the wildest or of the most pru- 
dent calculator ; and it will still appear that the cost of creating a 
new Britain might be less than one year’s revenue of the new people, 

But in the above hypothesis, two things are assumed, which require 
explanation, first, that the new people of twenty millions would not 
be scattered over a territory as large as Europe, but would be con-~ 
centrated on a territory not more than three times as large as 
Britain ; secondly, that the colony or colonies to be peopled, would 
furnish employment and plenty to a constant yearly immigration of 
fifty thousand young couples. 

As to the first point, if the one hundred thousand emigrants yearly 
landed in the colony were allowed, or encouraged, or forced, as has 
more or less been the case in all new colonies, to spread themselves 
thinly over an immense territory, they would be, at the best, a poor 
people, like the United States Americans, or at the worst, a sort of 
half Tartars, like some of the Spanish Americans at this day, or the 
Dutch colonists of South Africa in the last century. Wealth never 
did, and never can, exist without concentration. “ The arts,” says 
Sir Sramrorp Rarries, “never fix their roots but in a crowded 
population: Egypt, from’the fertility of its soil and consequent den- 
sity of its population, led the way in science and refinement amongst. 
ancient nations, while the sterile tracts contiguous to that favoured 
land have been inhabited from primeval times by dispersed tribes of 
unimproved barbarians.” ‘The British nation,” says a writer on 
Canada, “is the greatest landowner in the world; but up ta the 
present time we have fooled away our foreign possessions, we have 
marred our settlements, we have made them sinks for wealth instead 
of sources from which it might be drawn. Nay, what is worse than 
waste of treasure, we have rusticated, and enfeebled, and vitiated our 
transplanted stock, all from inattention to certain simple truths in re- 
gard io the state of property.” When this opinion of the Canadians 
was written, they were, as they are still, a very poor people, though 
they owned one square mile of territory to every seven souls of their 
population. They were poor, because they possessed a territory greatly 
excessive in proportion to their numbers,—because they were seat- 
tered over immense regions, separated from each other, prevented 
from dividing their labour, or, in one word, barbarized. At that time 
(1817) there were in Britain two hundred souls to every square mile 
of territory ; and the people of Britain were a wealthy people, because 
they were not seattered, not prevented from acquiring wealth by the 
division of labour,—because, in short, they were a concentrated and 
civilized people. Examples without end might be cited to show, that 
as concentration is indispensable to wealth, poverty is the necessary 
consequence of dispersion. In fact, a review of the entire history of 
the world must convince the least reflecting inquirer that dispersion 
and wealth have never been united ; and there is no such science as 
political economy, if they ever can be. len 

It is important, it is essential, therefore, that the twenty millions of 
people to be created should not be allowed to spread themselves over 
a territory immense in proportion to their numbers. For reasons 
which will be presently manifest, it would be necessary to give them 
a territory more extensive than that of Britain; but it would be equally 
necessary to confine them, éhroughout the whole progress of their 
increase, within the narrowest limits that would permit the greatest 
possible increase of people. Though we should determine the proper 
amount of territory for twenty millions of colonists to be an area three 
times that of Britain, and though we hada waste island of that ex- 
tent precisely, still our way would not be clear; because the first, 
second, and third hundred thousand emigrants would spread them- 
selves over that island, and degenerate into half savages. But we 
have no such island: the waste territories at the disposal of Britain 
are Canada, South Africa, and Australasia, each of which, being but 
nominally peopled, is large enough to maintain perhaps ten times 
twenty millions. If, as supposed above, we could bring colonial ter- 
ritory to the shores of Britain,—and if, moreover, we could remoye it 
piecemeal, so as to supply every year an addition of territory sufficient, 
but not more than sufficient, to maintain in plenty the yearly increase 
of people,—then, indeed, there would be no difficulty in the case. 
The operation of converting twenty millions into forty millions of 
people would take place without any dispersion of any portion of the 
people, except only that desirable dispersion which would give to 
every man land enough for his subsistence, and would thereby forbid 
the existence of pauperism. The newly-created people, the occupiers of 
the new land, would preserve the utmost division of labour compatible 
with the happiness of all; any number of them would be as wealthy 
as a similar number of the occupiers of any other portion of Britain, 
and they would have ample means wherewith to defray the cost of 
their own creation. But the days of miracles are past: by what 
means, then, might the people to be created by the yearly immigration 
of fifty thousand young couples be prevented from spreading them- 
selves over the colonial wastes and degenerating into half savages ? 

The means of effecting this all-important object appear to be very 
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simple, and not less certain. The waste land of the British colonies 
is the property of the State. The Government, therefore, might de- 
termine, at pleasure, the extent of land to be appropriated by each 
hundred thousand emigrants, or by each emigrant. It would, of 
course, be the object of the Government so to regulate the amount of 
grants as that, whilst the gradual increase of land should permit the 
people to exert their utmost capacity of increase, it should also main- 
tain such a degree of concentration as might insure the greatest di- 
vision of labour and accumulation of wealth compatible with the hap- 
piness ofall. Such a course of proceeding, however clearly advan- 
tageous both to the Government and to the people, would be directly 
opposed to that which has been adopted by all Governments in the 
disposal of waste territory. The Governments of Spain, of France, 
of Holland, of Britain, and of the United States, have invariably 
either compelled, or encouraged, or permitted their colonial subjects 
to appropriate more waste land than they could possibly cultivate, 
and to scatter themselves over a territory immense in proportion to 
their numbers : but then, the nations, or the germs of nations, created 
by the colonial policy of those governments, are without exception 
poor, ignorant, and uncivilized, when compared with the civilized nations 
of Europe; and it would not be difficult to show, that every “ new 
people,” as it is called, is less poor, ignorant, and uncivilized, in pro- 
portion to the degree in which circumstances independent of govern- 
ment, such as very dense forests and hostile tribes of natives, inter- 
fered with the dispersing, barbarising policy of its government. 
For instance, the Cape of Good Hope and the State of New York 
were settled by emigrants from the same country, who were in the first 
instance, we may presume, equally skilful, industrious, and prudent. 
Yet the progress of the two colonies in wealth and civilization will 
not bear comparison. To what cause must the very striking difference 
be attributed, if not to a remarkable difference between the degrees of 
concentration which occurred in the two colonies? The Hollanders 
in North America were kept together by dense forests and hostile 
savages, and they preserved the civilized habits of their mother-coun- 
try. The Hollanders in South Africa, meeting neither dense forests 
nor hostile savages, dispersed themselves over the colony ; they were 
far separated from each other ; every one of them did every thing for 
himself; and by degrees they became half savages. If they had not 
obtained slaves, whereby some little division of labour was preserved, 
we may believe that they would have degenerated into perfect savages, 
like some of the descendants of Spaniards near the River Plate, who 
have forgotten the arts of civilized life, and whose Pampas are almost 
fit to be colonized over again. Upon the whole, it is plain that to 
adopt a different policy now is both very easy and very desirable ; 
and, at all events, the principle of colonization which we are endea- 
vouring to elucidate involves a total change of policy, or rather, the 
adoption of what might be justly termed policy, in the disposal of 
‘waste land. 
_ We must now offer some remarks on the second point, which has 
hitherto been assumed without proof,—namely, that the colony, or co- 
lonies to be peopled, would furnish employment to the proposed rapid 
increase of people. If the poor emigrants were landed in a perfectly 
waste country, they must be all starved. Whatever the number of 
pauper emigrants landed in any colony, such of them as could not 
obtain employment must be starved ; and unless all of them should 
obtain profitable employment, that is, an ample provision by their 
labour, the main purpose of their emigration woul not be effected. 
If not starved, they would be miserable; and if in the least degree 
miserable, they would not exert their greatest natural power of in- 
crease. Their misery, whether taken by itself or viewed as a check 
to their increase, would be equally fatal to the purpose for which the 
state had promoted their emigration. Indeed, it would effectually 
prevent extensive emigration. A desire to better one’s condition is, 
we must repeat, the sole motive to emigration ; and the most wretched 
pauper would prefer misery in his own parish house-of-idleness, to 
misery in Canada, South Africa, or Australasia. He would even prefer 
ary fa home to only comparative plenty in a distant land. Nothmg 
would induce him to emigrate but the certainty of obtaining absolute 
gi ea ample provision of food, clothes, and fuel, for himself, 
his wife, and any number of children. It is the more necessary to 
insist on this point, because we are supposing, always, that the con- 
dition of the whole domestic population would be improved. Sup- 
posing the condition of the people of Britain to be such that want 
did not operate as a check to the procreation and rearing of children, 
an indispensable condition of the new mode of colonization is that 
the emigrant labourer should obtain in the colony an existence even 
superior to an ample provision of mere necessaries. He must be 
enabled, besides maintaining his family in ease, to lay by some pro- 
pry every year, and to become, in time, an employer -of other 
abourers—an occupier, if not a proprietor, of land. Such a prospect 
would be a motive to emigration, with those in the mother-coun- 
who should not be satisfied to remain labourers for hire during the 
whole course of their lives—to those amongst the labouring classes 
who might feel ambitious to acquire some leisure for the improve- 
ment of their minds, and the means of raising their children in the 
scale of society. If pauperism were extinguished in Britain, a less 
favourable prospect would not provide the amount of emigration requi- 
site to prevent the return of pauperism. It is absolutely necessary 
therefore, that a i an not less favourable should be held out, not 
only to every male emigrant, but to fifty thousand male emigrants 
every year. 
In order to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion with respect to this 
—- <r of the scheme under review, we must have recourse 
an elementary proposition in political economy. Employment for 
Tabour is furnislved by land and capital united. d by itself, how- 





ever rich and plentiful, will not furnish employment to labourers 
having no capital; because, if without capital, they would starve 
whilst endeavouring to render the land productive. Without capital, 
they would be without cattle for breeding, without implements, with- 
out seed, and, above all, without food to keep them alive until food 
should be produced. So again, capital without land will not furnish 
employment to labour. A large or small number of people, isolated 
on a barren rock, must be starved in thirteen months, though they 
possessed cattle, implements, seed, and a twelyemonth’s provision of 
food. These are truisms; but we beg the reader to keep them in 
mind. There are many countries whose inhabitants possess twice, 
three times, ten times as much land as they cultivate, and where, 
nevertheless, emigrant labourers would not find employment, because 
they would not meet a demand for labour, or in other words a su- 
perabundance ofcapital. Britain is an example of a country in which 
there is a superabundance of capital, but where thousands of the 
people are starving, because there is a deficiency of fertile land 
whereon to employ more capital in the production of food. No country 
can furnish ample employment to avery rapidly increasing population, 
unless there exist in it an abundance both ofland and of capital. The 
United States are an example of such a country. The principal 
British colonies are in a similar condition. Their inhabitants, having 
emanated from a highly civilized country, are industrious, skilful, and 
| prudent, and even wealthy, when compared with the inhabitants of 
some other countries where land is in equal superabundance. They 
produce more than they consume; they accumulate ; they possess 
capital; they are constantly struggling for civilization against the 
barbarizing tendency of dispersion. In all those countries there ex- 
ists an urgent demand for labour,—an abundance of land, and an 
abundance of capital, in proportion to labourers. The question is, 
whether the three great British colonies would, amongst them, afford 
ample wages to a population constantly increasing by the annual 
immigration of fifty thousand young couples. 

Without better information than we at present possess, we are not 
so rash as to answer that question in positive terms ; but it leads to 
some reflections which must always be of weight in any inquiry on 
the subject. The increase of slaves in the United States is fifty 
thousand per annum. One of the most profitable trades in America 
is the breeding of slaves, or in other words, the production of labour. 
The average value of a slave being about 60/., the people of the 
American slave states lay out 3,000,000/. per annum for the in- 
crease, only, of negro labour! Considering the prime cost of slaves, 
the necessity of maintaining them in sickness, the average loss oc- 
casioned by their premature death, the cost of superintending their 
labours, the cost of recovering, or attempting to recover runaways, 
the loss through the permanent escape of some of them, their stu- 
pidity, their necessary hatred of labour, and their indifference to the 
interests of the master,—it may be fairly presumed that the employ- 
ment of slaves is less profitable than that of free men, even though 
the wages of the latter be extravagantly high. In America, however, 
from the encouragement given to all, except slaves, to become pro- 
prietors of land and would-be employers of labour, no capitalist can 
depend on a permanent stpply of free labour. In America, there- 
fore, no capitalists unprovided with slaves will undertake any mode 
of cultivation which requires the employment of many hands in one 
field. . 

This part of the subject may be properly illustrated by reference 
to the operation of scarcity of labour for hire, in preventing the ac- 
cumulation of capital. The back-settler of an American state in 
which slavery is forbidden, clears his land and soon obtains abun- 
dance of food; but the accumulation of food is useless, and his neigh- 
bours, having plenty of food, will not give him something of an im- 
perishable nature for his superfluous food. He would gladly give 
his superabundance of food to labourers who might produce some- 
thing not perishable ; but there are none to take what he does not 
want. He has no motive, therefore, for producing more than will 
supply his own wants. This done,—and by constantly exhausting 
new land, it is done with very little labour,—he passes much of 
his time in drinking, smoking, and hunting; he becomes a half- 
savage ; and, after leading that sort of life for a few years, prefers 
it to any other, and loses all desire to improve his condition by in- 
creasing his wealth. The back-settler of a slave State, on the con- 
trary, exchanges his surplus food for slaves, because he wants slaves, 
and the slave breeder wants food for his human cattle, who are em 
ployed in growing sugar, tobacco, and cotton. Obtaining slaves, he 
readily accumulates; he brings into operation the soul of produe- 
tion, the division of labour. He, too, becomes a grower of ex- 
changeable produce, by employing many hands in one field; he has 
every motive for making his produce as great as possible, for buying 
more slaves, for accumulating, for improving his condition. Remain- 
ing civilized, he wishes for knowledge, or is, at least, desirous to 
bestow knowledge on his children. Most of the great men of 
America have sprung from the slave states ; and the commerce of 
the other states, to which the people owe much of their concentra- 
tion in towns, is founded on the labour of slaves in producing ex- 
changeable commodities. The people of Boston, New York, and 
Baltimore, are carriers and factors for the people of the South. A 
great part of the trade of New Orleans even, is conducted by per- 
manent residents of the Northern states, who visit the Southern ex- 
tremity of the Union only during the healthy season, in order to 
share, as merchants, in the profits arising from the divided labour of 
slaves. If there were no slaves in America—if slaves were allowed 


to appropriate and exhaust new land, every one of them doing almost 
every thing for himself—who would produce those exchangeable com- 





modities which furnish the commerce of America, and support the 
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great sea-port towns? What might Wasnineton and JEFFERSON 
have been, if their fathers had not been slave owners ?—a sort of wild 
men of the woods! Not to dwell on the advantages which America 
has derived from slavery, it seems evident that great cheapness of 
land produces, amongst a skilful and industrious people, great scarcity 
of labourers ; that great scarcity of labourers is injurious or almost 
fatal to accumulation ; and that the want of power to accumulate 
soon removes the desire—whereby civilized men are converted into 
semi-barbarians. It is by this process that the French in Lower 
Canada, and the colonists of Buenos Ayres, degenerated from the 
civilization which they carried to America: it is by the reverse of 
this process that the greatest amount of employment for labour may 
be created and maintained, wherever any superabundance of people 
may be prevented by a gradual increase of territory in due propor- 
tion to the increase of people. 

If this view of the subject be correct, and if it be true that the em- 
ployment of slave labour is less profitable than that of free labour, 
it becomes clear that the whole American people, a portion of whom 
every year expend 3,000,000/. in the purchase of fifty thousand 
slaves, might give ample wages to fifty thousand labourers every 
year emigrating to America. Again, the yearly-increase of able- 
bodied free men in the United States exceeds, probably, fifty thou- 
sand; yet such is the facility for becoming a would-be employer of 
labour, that no capitalist can depend ona permanent supply of free 
labour; and the institution of slavery is preserved through the con- 
stantly-operating cause of its revival in America—the struggle of a 
people, anxious to be civilized, against the barbarizing tendency of 
dispersion. 

But why do we conclude that the Americans could readily employ 
a constant yearly increase of fifty thousand labourers, whilst we are 
less confident that the colonists of Britain would, amongst them, 
employ a similar yearly increase of labourers? Because the Ame- 
ricans are ten millions of people, most of whom are in urgent want 
of labourers, and every one of whom might readily become an em- 
ployer of labour, supposing that an ample supply were obtained; 
whilst the British colonists are a much smaller number of capitalists 
wanting labourers. The demand for labour is nearly as intense in 
Canada, South Africa, and Australasia, as in the United States,—it 
is much less only in amount. This difference, however, proves that 
an increase of the number of colonists would occasion a correspond- 
ing increase of the demand for labour. It proves that in any waste 
country, colonized by skilful and industrious people, the amount of 
demand for labour may increase progressively with the increase of 
people and capital, so long as any naturally fertile land remains un- 
cultivated. In every such case the increase of people and of capital 
may proceed in a geometrical ratio, constantly doubling themselves, 
and, with themselves, the amount of the demand for labour. It 
follows that, even though the colonists of Britain should not at this 
moment be able to afford employment to a sudden accession of fifty 
thousand labourers, the inerease of the colonial population will shortly 
give them that power; and that they would acquire that, power 
almost immediately, if the power, which they do possess, were at 
once used in the manner proposed. We are inclined to believe that 
the colonists of Britain do, at this time, possess an amount of capital 
equal to give employment to a sudden accession of fifty thousand 
labourers ; but the question is of little importance, provided it be ad- 
mitted that, whenever an industrious and skilful people can increase 
their territory with the increase of their numbers, every tncrease 
of their numbers must be accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the amount of their means for giving employment to labour. 

Another important consideration belongs to this part of the sub- 
ject. Because labour is very scarce in many places where land is very 
plentiful, superficial observers are apt to suppose that superabundance 
of land is the only cause of high wages. We have already noticed 
this gross error, by referring to countries where land and labour are 
equally superabundant, in proportion to the demand for them. Based 
on this error, however, an opinion prevails, that a constant excess of 
territory is necessary to maintain so high a rate of wages as to enable 
all classes to exert their utmost power of increase. The fact appears 
to be, that a constant zzcrease of territory,without excess at any time, 
will accomplish that end, whilst the greatest excess will surely prevent 
it. Dispersion, by itself, is unfavourable to a high rate of wages. In 
some parts of South America, where the Spanish colonists were not 
at all kept together by dense forests or hostile natives, wages are un- 
known; the people are become savages; every one does every thing 
for himself; there is no accumulation of capital ; and the pressure of 
population upon the means of subsistence is as severe as in England. 
In Canada, again, the amount of demand for labour, or of capital, is 
relatively less than in the State of New York, because in that state 
some degree of concentration is preserved by the price which, in the 
United States, is required for new land; whilst in Canada infinite 
pains have been taken to scatter the people, and to reduce them to a 
condition similar to that of some ofthe inhabitants of the Pampas. The 
greater the concentration, the greater must be the division of labour, 
the quantity of production, and the accumulation of wealth; the 
greater consequently must be the demand for labour—provided al- 
ways, that if the people are increasing, they may be gradually con- 
centrated on an increasing territory. One man, isolated on’a square 
mile of land, and obliged, of course, to do every thing for himself, 
might not produce more than enough of food for his own subsistence ; 
ten men in the same situation might produce a great deal more food 
than they could consume, and would thereby provide employment for 
other labourers, who, united with them, would produce still more food 
in proportion to their censumption; and the number of labourers 
might constantly increase, with benefit to all, until the whole square 





mile were well cultivated. That degree of concentration, therefore, 
which is required to enable a new people easily to repay the cost of 
their creation, would not operate as a check to high wages and the 
greatest possible increase of people, but would, on the contrary, insure 
pr by giving the greatest possible produce to the greatest possible 
number. 

Having thus slightly noticed the principles of the proposed system 
of colonization, we must now say a few words as to the means of exe- 
cution. 

First, For the sake of more ready illustration, we have assumed that 
the State would haye to advance 1,000,000/. per annum for twenty 
years ; but, in fact, the sum might be more or less, according to the 
number of emigrants, and the cost of freight ; and the period assumed 
is wholly arbitrary, in as much as if twenty millions of colonists 
could pay 20,000,0002.° for their own creation, any smaller number 
would be equally able to repay a proportionally smaller sum. If the 
principles which we have here discussed are sound, the repayment of 
colonization by itself might proceed continually, part passu, with the 
increase of the colonial population. If the income of twenty millions 
of people might be taxed to the amount of 20,000,000/., the come of 
one million might be taxed to the amount of 1,000,0007. ‘The state, 
therefore, would not be in advance, except until an increase of labour- 
ers in the colonies had created a colonial revenue, wherefrom to obtain 
repayment of that first advance. Afterwards, the colonists might 
themselves pay beforehand for the immense advantage of constant 
emigration, (just as the Americans now pay 3,000,000/, a-yeat for the 
increase of black labour,) and the advances of the parent government 
might entirely cease. 

Secondly, But a deduction from colonial income, in the shape of a 
tax wherewith to pay for emigration, has been assumed, like the sum 
of 20,000,0002. and the period of twenty years, merely to illustrate a 
principle. A much more simple, and therefore effectual method, of 
giving effect to that principle, is suggested. It is proposed that the 
Government shall require a considerable price for all future grants of 
land without exception, and that the proceeds of sales should be 
wholly devoted to the purposes of emigration. Supposing the colonists 
concentrated and wealthy, they would have plenty of capital to employ 
in the production of food for their constantly-increasing population. For 
this purpose, they must purchase waste land. Their purchases of waste 
land must be constant, from the moment, at least, when a sufficient 
amount of emigration had enabled and compelled them to cultivate all 
the fertile lands now appropriated without purchase. The purchase- 
money of waste land would be constantly expended in still further in- 
creasing the colonial population. This would occasion a further ac- 
cumulation of capital and a further demand for land; the purchase- 
money would be employed as before ; and colonization would proceed 
with most rapid strides, and without any cost to the mother country, 
until no more land remained to be colonized. As in the assumed case 
of a tax upon income, the cost of creating a concentrated and wealthy 
people would be wholly defrayed by themselves ; their ability to pay 
for their own creation would be caused by the mode of creating them ; 
their contribution to the emigration-fund would be a deduction from 
their income ; and the disposal of the deduction would produce more 
income, to be virtually taxed, in like manner, and for the same pur- 

Ose. 
The Americans pay 3,000,0002. a year for their increase of black 
labour, That sum would provide for the yearly emigration, from the 
over-peopled states of Europe, of two hundred and fifty thousand young 
couples! Can it be doubtful that, if the Americans should expend 
that sum in that manner, and repay themselves by requiring a consi- 
derable price for waste land, they might abstain from breeding slaves, 
and become, within the time of living men, all that is foretold of them? 

Thirdly, the extreme simplicity of the proposed method of making 
emigration pay for itself, is not its only recommendation. We have 
shown that if emigrants were scattered over a territory immense in 
proportion to their numbers, they might have no surplus income for 
taxation. Concentration, we repeat once more, is essential to the 
success of the scheme. Ina waste country, the concentration of the 
people is to be obtained only by some restriction on the appropriation 
of waste land. How might the Government determine the due mea- 
sure of restriction? By no means so sure and simple as by refusing 
to sell waste land for less than the highest price, that would not cause 
any, the slightest, pressure of population upon the means of subsist- 
ance. We know very well that if fertile land could be constantly 
brought to the shores of Britain, and sold at 5/. per acre, in any quan- 
tity for which that price might be offered, pauperism, arising 
from want of employment, would wholly cease. Experience, alone, 
perhaps, may determine the highest price which in the colonies would 
permit an increase of people without any decrease of wages ; but this 
is already beyond a doubt,—that the price would be too low, if it did 
not prevent the exhaustion and abandonment of fertile land! In the 
assumed case of a tax on income there might be no income to tax, 
without concentration ; in this case, which supposes a virtual deduc- 
tion from the income of the people, the means of paying for land are 
to arise through the concentration, the division of labour, the great 
production, the wealth, which the necessity of paying for all new 
land would occasion. This, therefore, is not only the most simple 
method of obtaining payment from the colonists of the cost of their 
creation, but it is also the best possible mode of enabling them to pay. 
Referring to the preceding remarks on the advantages of concentra~ 
tion, it appears that, even though the cost of removing fifty thousand 
young couples per annum were defrayed by a tax on the people of 
Britain, it would still be necessary to require aconsiderable price for 
new land, in order merely to create employment for so rapid an in- 


crease of colonial population. Admitting this proposition to be true, 
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it would be right to demand a considerable price for new land, even 
though the money obtained by sales should be thrown away ;—it fol- 
lows that an emigration-fund must necessarily create itself by means 
of emigration. 

In order more fully to show that even if the fifty thousand young 
couples, supposed annually to emigrate, could be transported to the co- 
lonies without any expense, it would still be desirable to impose restric- 
tions on the occupation of new land, merely for the purpose of creating 
employment for this great annual increase of the number of hands, 
let. us state clearly what would be the condition of one of the British 
colonies in America or Australasia, with respect to production and 
the employment of labour, if any person could obtain a grant of land 
by merely asking for it. 

e shall suppose the most favourable circumstances under which 
this liberty of dispersion could possibly be conceded ; that is, we 
shall suppose that the condition of cultivating the land is strictly 
enforced, and that no one, consequently, receives a larger grant than 
he is able to cultivate. 

We conceive that the state of this colony, as respects the mode of 
cultivation and the degree in which the resources of the soil were 
made available, would, in some respects, bear a very close resem- 
blance to the present situation of Ireland. The people, indeed, would 
be well fed, and would not have rent or tithe to pay. They would 
therefore be free from wretchedness, and from dependence ; but the 
productive powers of the soil would be turned to no better account in 
Australasia or Canada than they are in Ireland at present. 

Every body allows that the soil of Ireland yields only a trifle in 
comparison with what it might be made to produce, even with the 
same number of hands which it now employs. And what is the rea- 
son of this? It is, first, that no good mode of cultivation can exist 
where there are not. the means of providing good implements, and 
ineurring considerable outlay in other ways for which a return cannot 
be immediately expected ; and a single family cultivating a rood of 
land, has not these means; and, secondly, that great production is 
never accomplished, either in agriculture or in manufactures, except 
by combination—by setting several persons to help one another in the 
same work. Now, when each man is set to work by himself, on his 
own patch of ground, the productive powers of labour are broken up 
into the smallest possible fractional parts; and every farmer who has the 
eniployment of twenty men, knows that he should lose the greater part 
of the value of their labour were he to set them to work in such a way. 

Further, the amount of employment for labour is determined not 
only by the amount of the gross produce, but also by the proportion 
of that produce which is accumulated and converted into capital. 
When the land is cultivated in little parcels, such as one man and his 
family can cultivate (which is the case in Ireland), not only is the 
produce much less, but a much smaller proportion even of that smaller 
produce is accumulated to compose a fund for the employment of 
more labour. 

Suppose for a moment that the landlords and the tithe-owners should 
forego the whole of their claims, leaving the entire produce of the soil 
of Ireland to the full and undivided enjoyment of the cottier. It is 
probable that he would, in the first place, produce much less, and 
take out a great part of his reward inthe form of leisure or indolence ; 
and, secondly, that what he did produce beyond the food of his family, 
he would employ not in hiring labourers, but in buying additional 
comforts and enjoyments for his family, by which he would afford no 
new encouragement to production, since he would only expend what 
the landlords and tithe-owners expended before. No new employ- 
ment at all, therefore, would be afforded to labour, except that the 
natural increase of population might go on longer without being re- 
strained by want of food. 

If, however, the Government should step into the place of the 
landlord and tithe-owner—should take the rent and tithe to itself, and 
form it into a fund for the employment of labour, it would at once create 
a new demand for labour to that amount; to say nothing of any sub- 
4 y~ accumulation from the profits of the labour so employed. 

t may therefore be concluded, that if each-settler, on landing in 
New South Wales, were to claim his right to a piece of ground as 
large as he could ctiltivate, and to set himself down and cultivate it by 
himself, the amount of production in the colony would be much less, 
and of that less quantity a less proportion would become available for 
the eriployment of additional emigrants, than if, by any means that 
would éffect the object, they could be compelled to work as labourers 
for the proprietors or occupiers of considerable farms. It is only 
therefore necessary to prove, that the emigrants would universally 
claim this right, if it were allowed them. 

But of this, no one who knows any thing of the habits of emi- 
grants, or of the state of the facts in the particular colonies in ques- 
tion, can doubt. 

According to the ideas which every person carries out with him 
from our old country, there is a peculiar and undefinable importance 
attached to being the proprietor of land. The extreme difficulty which 
the colonial governments experience in levying quit-rents, arises 
chiefly from this cause. The great object of a settler's desire and 
ambition is a freehold property in land; and if he can have this, 
with abundance of food and moderate labour, the absence of all other 
comforts is abundantly compensated in his opinion by the excitement 
of a wild, unrestrainéd, independent, half-savage life; an excitement 
which, even in the case of the hunter, who is continually in danger of 
toms: food, is known to have a peculiar charm. Notwith- 
standing the greater produce which would be obtained by a different 
miode of cultivation, and notwithstanding the greater share of that 
produce which would be obtained by the labourer, under circum- 
stances so much more favourable to the accumulation of capital, he 





prefers the name of a proprietor, and the independence of a back- 
woodsman, to the comforts of civilized sbciety. 

It may be said, that if the emigrants prefer this kind of life, they 
should be allowed to enjoy it. We answer, no,—because, when Eng: 
land is about to confer a boon on certain of her pauper subjects whe 
are now in a state of misery, she has a right to annex to that boon 
any conditions which will not render the gift nugatory ; and, having 
this right, she consequently lies under a duty to consider, not in what 
manner she may so conduct emigration as to give to a small number 
of emigrants what they like best, but how she may so conduct it as 
to remove the greatest number from a state of abject misery, depen- 
dence, and temptation to vice, into a condition of comfort, indepen- 
dence, and comparative virtue. Nor is this all ; the opposite course 
would not be advantageous to the emigrants themselves, if moralists 
and politicians be right in supposing, that although the strong excite- 
ment of savage life renders it more apparently eligible to a person 
who has hitherto known only the evils of society, yet a state of civi- 
lization, when accompanied by plenty, is more conducive to the real 
happiness both of the individual and of the race. 

Fourthly, as the territory already appropriated by the colonists is 
disproportionately large, that degree of concentration which would 
produce wealth, either for taxation or for the purchase of new land, 
could not now be obtained, otherwise than by such an increase of 
people, without any increase of land, as would occasion a due pro- 
portion between territory and inhabitants. Either, therefore, the 
proposed sales of land, and the employment of the proceeds, must be 
delayed until the colonial population shall, without the interference 
of the State, reach the desired proportion to territory; or the State 
must advance the cost of emigration for a short period, in order to 
hasten the time when the colonists would defray beforehand the 
whole cost of emigration. True itis, that the federal government of the 
United States obtains nearly 400,0002.* a-year by the sale of waste 
land at a very low price ; but then, even the Jittle more than nominal 
payment which they require for waste land, has prevented the excess 
of appropriated land from being so great in those states as in the 
British colonies ; and the population of those states is positively much 
greater than that of the colonies. If it .be an object—and this appears 
to us to be the first object—to bring the system into early and com- 
plete operation with reference to the miserable people of Britain, some 
advance from the Government appears unavoidable. But it must be 
borne in mind, that repayment would be certain—more certain, at 
least, than in perhaps any former case of public expenditure; and 
that the moment of repayment would be early, in proportion to the 
greatness of the advance. If but 50,000/. a-year were advanced for 
the emigration of two thousand five hundred young couples, many 
years might elapse before the colonists would be able and willing to 
purchase waste land ; but if 1,000,0002. a-year were advanced for the 
emigration of fifty thousand young couples, the proper degree of con- 
centration would be speedily obtained, and the advances of Govern- 
ment as speedily recovered. It seems hardly doubtful that a con- 
stant yearly addition of fifty thousand young couples to the colonial 
population of Britain, would occasion, almost émmediately, an amount 
of sales more than sufficient to pay five per cent. interest on whatever 
sum the emigration might cost. Ifso, the Government would have no 
difficulty in raising the necessary funds on the security of future 
sales. And it has been further suggested, with a view to the imme- 
diate payment of interest on any advance, and in order that the colo- 
nists who have appropriated land without purchase, may contribute 
something towards the cost of the immense benefits to be conferred 
on them, that a tax upon the rent of land shall be levied, and carried 
to the emigration fund. As rent, properly speaking, does not exist 
in the colonies, and as the proposed change in the proportion of peo- 
ple to land, would call it into existence, such a tax would, of course, take 
from the landowner only a portion of what the whole system must 
first bestow on him; and such a tax would be manifestly advan- 
tageous to the landowner, if nothing else would prevent any delay in 
the complete operation of the whole system. There is, however, one 
serious objection, perhaps, to such a tax,—namely, that it might in- 
troduce some complication into a system the great simplicity of which 
is its chief recommendation. 

For, after all, the whole measure amounts but to this—that the 
Crown, which has entire control over waste land, shall prevent its 
misappropriation in future. The Crown, even without the interven- 
tion of Parliament, may declare that no more land shall be misap- 
propriated—that is, appropriated without a due provision for its cul- 
tivation. For the due cultivation of waste land, a certain amount of 
labour is required, which none of the colonies furnish. “ Pay then,” 
says the Crown to the grantee, “‘ so much per acre for the land, and 
you shall receive in return a certain amount of labour from the mo- 
ther-country, where labour is superabundant.’ You will pay, not for 
the land, but for the means of cultivating it. You will thus be 
enabled to recover very quickly what you have paid. Moreover, as 
the imported labourers will be all young couples, they will very ra- 
pidly increase the colonial population, whereby your land will 
speedily acquire a value far above the amount of the purchase- 
money.” The land, viewed by itself, will still be given away; 
but it will be given away for a new purpose. It will not be given - 
away, as heretofore, to encourage some scattered settlers to waste 
their capital in a fruitless struggle for civilization. It will still 
be given away; but the mode of giving it will make the present 
immensely valuable, not only to the receivers, but to all who 
live upon the land, who will thereby be called into existence and for- 
bidden to degenerate from their parent stock. The aggregate of 


* This sum does not include the sales of land by the separate States, which are very 
considerable, 
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gifts, too, will be of infinite value to the pedple of Britain, inasmuch 
as they will operate like a gradual increase’ of territory according to 
the increase of people. As to Britain, the day, of course, must come 
when the pressure of people upon territory could, no longer be thus 
prevented; but, in the mean while, several new Britains might be 
¢reated, which is no despicable end; and, above’all perhaps, this 
mode of relieving the miserable classes in Britain would instruct 
them, by a great practical lesson, that “the pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence ” can be prevented, either by a gradual in- 
crease of territory, or by “ moral restraint.” 

We have now described the main features of the scheme under re- 
view. Some essential points of detail remain unnoticed; and we 
have abstained from following this principle of colonization to many 
of its conclusions. We are tempted, however, just to point at: the 


following important considerations. 


Ist. In South Africa, slavery must die a natural death, by the 
substitution of free labour. What the colonists now pay for slaves 
they would pay for land, and the state would supply them with la- 
bour. And as most slaveowners are landowners, the increased value 
of land, arising from concentration, would more than repay them for 
the diminished value of slaves. 

2d. The increase of demand for the produce of British industry 
would be immense. The concentrated colonists would divide their 
labour in the production of agricultural commodities suited to the 
British market, and the price of such commodities would be lower 
than at present, though the landlord, the capitalist, and the labourer, 
should all receive a larger amount of production. The price, of course, 
must be governed by the price of labour: if the production were 
much greater in consequence of division of labour, the labourer’s 
share might be less, though the amount of his wages were greater ; 
and it is the labourer’s share that constitutes the price of labour. 
This part of the subject seems to deserve the fullest inquiry ; but here 
it is only needful to point at the many advantages which would be 
conferred on all classes in Britain, and more especially on the lowest 
class, by a sudden, rapid, and constant increase of demand for the 
products of British industry and skill. 

3d. Though the proposed measure might, if well administered, pre- 
vent, throughout the British dominions, any pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence, there must always remain in Britain a 
pressure of people on the inclination to emigrate : though there should 
be neither starvation nor absolute pauperism for want of employment, 
though the workhouses of England should be nearly empty, and the 
ravages of hunger and typhus should cease in Ireland, still the lowest 
classes would not become independent, but must necessarily labour 
for their daily bread. Though the EsrHer Hisners might want chil- 
dren to work even unto death,* love of country, operating on a popu- 
lation not utterly wretched, would prevent any scarcity of labowr in 
proportion to employment. 

4th. The mother-country might save all the cost of governing her 
colonies, inasmuch as the expense of governing a concentrated colony 
would little exceed that of a dispersed one, supposing the extent of 
territory equal ; whilst, if the amount of taxation on each person were 
the same in both cases, the amount of public revenue might be ten 
or twenty times as much in the case of concentration as in the case 
of dispersion. In this view of the subject, a main objection to all 
colonization would be entirely removed. 

5th. If the colonists were only so much concentrated as to insure 
the due cultivation of all their land, they would not be manufacturers. 
Though they would produce many things besides food, such as hemp 
and flax in Canada, and tobaeco, cotton, silk, and wine, in South 
Africa and Australia, they would be, principally, an agricultural po- 
pulation. But as such, they would be wealthy. As they would be 
created with great rapidity, they would require to be furnished from 
Britain with many classes of persons whose emigration would not 
abstract capital from the country,—such as medical men, lawyers, 
teachers, &c.; and they would be able amply to reward such persons 
for emigrating. The schools and colleges of England would supply 
the colonies with instruction. In short, the proposed system of co- 
lonization would, to a great extent, afford to the redundant educated 
classes at home the same demand for their services as a miraculous 
increase of the British territory. 

6th. The measure is not equally applicable to all the three great 
British colonies, Canada, South Africa, and Australasia. To Canada it 
could be but partially applied; but a slight notice of the causes and 
consequences of this difference will place the merits of the scheme in 
a forcible point of view. In Canada, the British Government cannot 
regulate at pleasure the degree of concentration which its subjects 
shall enjoy, because it does not possess an absolute power over waste 
land. Inthe immediate neighbourhood of the British settiements 
there are immense tracts of new land, over which the Government of 
Canada has no eontrol whatsoever; and tothese the colonists would 
emigrate if the Colonial Government should require a higher price for 

vaste land than that which is required by the Governments of the 
neighbouring United States. Beit remarked here, that as there are 
no paupers in the colonies, all classes possess the means of emigration. 
Hence it appears that the Government of Canada must necessarily 
regulate the price of its waste land by that which should obtain in 

* Extract from the Quarterly Review for January 1830, Article IV. page 104.—‘* Not- 
withstanding all that might be, and ought to be, done at home, there can be no doubt 
that, sooner or later, emigration must come to be regarded as a momentous national 
concern; but, without reference to any more or less remote contingencies, it is, we 
think, clear to demonstration, that multitudes of the destitute children who are thrown 
upon their respective parishes for support, might be most economically disposed of by 
the public, and most advantageously for themselves, by sending them to those colonies 
where hands are wanted, and where (as in Nova Scotia) by a few years of faithful ser- 
vice, they might earn the means of establishing themselves in independence and com- 


fort. Arrangements might easily be made for thus relieving our workhouses, to the infi- 


nite benefit of the poor children themselves, many of whom would thus be saved fram a 
worse than Egyptian bondage.” 











the United States. That price is now, we have already shown, by far 
too low for the most desirable degree of ‘concerttration—for causing 
the greatest possible demand for emigrant labour and the largest 
means of obtaining it. But, such as it is, it would be productive of 
very great advantages to Canada. It would produce*there the same 
concentration of people and accumulation of capital that takes place im 
the States of Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania ; it would 
provide a considerable fund for the conveyance of British paupers to 
the colony, and, by furnishing them with employment, would prevent 
them from emigrating once more to the United States, as is now the 
practice with a large proportion of the labourers conveyed from 
Britain to Canada. In every one of the accounts of Canada, pub- 
lished during the last twenty years, there occur expressions of wonder 
and regret at the disposition of poor British emigrants to abandon “a 
British colony” for “a foreign state ;" and the last file of Canadian 
newspapers contains abundant proof that the “disloyal tendency,” 
as it is called, still prevails. There is no disloyalty in the case. The 
labourer is a practical political economist. Conveyed either by 
Government or an individual capitalist from his English workhouse or 
Irish cabin’ to a place wheré he can save a part of his earnings, he 
has the means to remove to: another place where labour is in yet 
greater demand ; and his eagérness to aid in supplying that demand 
is no more disloyal than the anxiéty of the Liverpool merchant to sell 
Manchester goods at New York; The amount of demand for labour 
is relatively greater in the United States than in Canada,—in propor- 
tion exactly as ¢oncentratioh and capital aré relatively greater ; and 
this important difference seems to be occasioned by the different 
modes of disposing of waste land pursued by the two Governments. 
In Canada new land is given by favour; hundreds of thousahds of 
acres are owned by persons residing in England who never intended 
to cultivate them ; hundreds of thousands of acres, again, have been 
“reserved” for the crown and the church,—that is, they were but 
nominally appropriated, as if for the sole purpose of compelling bon@ 
Jide settlers to live far apart from each other and to become half 
savages; whilst, at the same time, every man can obtain new 
land by paying certain fees which amount to only a nominal price. 
In the State of New York, on the contrary, no’ One can appropriate 
new land until he have paid for it near two dollars per acre. This 
price is, as before observed, too low,—as any price must be too 
low that should encourage the exhaustion and abandonment of new 
land; but, low as it is, it renders the condition of the it:abitants of 
the State of New York very much preferable to that of the Canadian 
colonists. Though it permit the Americans to advance too rapidly 
into the wilderness, it compels them to advance in’a.body, not suffi- 
ciently concentrated we admit, but still not, as happens in Canada, 
so dispersed as absolutely to forbid the division of labour, the accu- 
mulation of capital, and the preservation of civilized habits. Yet, 
however desirable it may be to concentrate the Canadians, to provide 
employment for labour, and a supply of labour, by selling waste land, 
and devoting the purchase-money to the emigration of young couples 
from Britain, it is clear that no higher price will be obtained than 
that which is, or may be, required in the adjoining states not subject 
to our control; and it follows, that if that price be too low to insure 


‘the greatest concentration compatible with the greatest possible in- 


crease of people, the Canadians would not derive from the proposed 
measure all the advantages that it might ‘bestow on them, if their 
government possessed an absolute control over all the waste land in 
their neighbourhood. They might be made as rich as the inhabitants 
of the State of New York, but not richer; they might, perhaps, soon 
become as numerous as the citizens of the United States, but they 
could not become more civilized; they might be able to purchase as 
many of the products of British industry as the Americans would pur- 
chase if their tariff and our corn-laws were repealed, but not more ; they 
might become, in one word, a more than half-civilized, instead of re- 
maining for generations to come a more than half-savage people. 
Can there be a better illustration of the admirable effects of the mea- 
sure in question in those colonies, where it might be adopted without 
any check from the impolicy of neighbouring states ? 

For in South Africa, and Australasia, the British government has 
an undivided control over all waste land. As, there, the colonists 
would be unable to emigrate to an adjoining state to buy land at a 
lower price than that required by the Government, they must remain 
in the colony and give the Government price, whatever it might be; 
and the Government, in fixing a price, would have to consult nothing 
but the greatest happiness of all—to determine on the highest price 
which would not forbid the greatest possible increase of people. 
Upon that point the whole system turns! If too low a price were 
required, slaves would be valuable in South Africa, and desired, if 
not desirable, in Australasia; whilst in both colonies it would be 
more profitable to exhaust new land than to cultivate old land; and 
yet the amount of demand for labour would be unequal to the demand 
of British labourers for employment. If, on the other hand, too high 
a price were required, the colonial people would press on the means 
of subsistence ; wages would be not high, but very low ; and British 
paupers would no longer accept as a boon the offer of a free passage 
to the colonies. Upon this point, we must repeat, the whole system 
turns’; but though it were not easy at once to name the price which 
would be neither too low nor too high, it is very easy to name a price 
which would be too low; and, by fixing that price as the minimum, 
With a promise of future increase, no harm could possibly arise, 
whilst the prospect of an increase of price would tempt ‘speculators 
‘to purchase waste land—that is, to subscribe to the Emigration 
Fund—without loss of time. Perhaps it will turn out, that the price 
by which the largest fund for emigration might be obtained, is also 
the best price, with a view to maintaining the largest possible amount 
of employment for labour. 
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APPENDIX TO THE 





NEW BOOKS. 


THORESBY’S DIARY.* 


Taxsz are valuable papers, but they will not prove amusing to the 
general and superficial reader: they fall, in fact, within that class of 
publications which might be safely patronized by the funds of socie- 
ties or the aids of Government patronage. Not being of an attractive 
nature, the public may not be alive to their value ; and yet, being greatly 
useful to the inquirer, were they to remain in manuscript, the loss would 
be considerable. . By the patient student of character, much is to be 
learnt from the perusal of this singular and honest diary; for the 
historical reader, it contains several valuable hints; but, above all, 
the antiquary will find in it his model and exemplar. RaLPH THORESBY 
is the true type of a genuine antiquary of the old school: pious, 
humble, painstaking, learned, and inquisitive; a singular combina- 
tion of enthusiasm and dryness, of simplicity and shrewdness, of 
erudition and credulity. e love while we laugh; we cannot help 
smiling at the minuteness of the object, while we honour the persever- 
ance and the talent displayed in the pursuit of it. There is no cha- 
racter so completely of a piece as is that of the Dryasdusts and Old- 
bucks of | the last two centuries: their benevolence is so consistent 
with the disinterestedness of their studies, their simplicity with the 
rude‘ness and-primitiveness of former times; they live with the past, 
fad there is something ancestral in their ways, their very gait and ap- 
arance; they seem tc gather rust with their old coins. Sir 
ALTER Scort has understood them, because he has narrowly es- 
caped being one of the venerable band,—something, truly, of a 
higher order than that ancient diarist Et1as AsHMoxe, or his model 
TRADESCANT, and even far above our friend TaHoressy, great as he 
is in the catalogue of topographers, and proud as Leeds may justly 
be of her exemplary historian. 
_. An antiquary is a very peculiar member of the literary corps; and 
it is not surprising that persons have mistaken his character. One 
of the most promising of his order is Mr. Hunter, the editor of this 
diary, and of THorespy’s Remains; and yet he falls into the mis- 
take of distinguishing antiquaries by the possession of more or less 
taste. Now. taste is no distinctive quality of an antiquary: he isa 
sleuth-hound—an indagator rerum—to be distinguished by his saga- 
city, and by the acuteness of his scent, by the perseverance with 
which he follows up his game, and the enthusiasm with which he re- 
Joices in success : a fact gained is his triumph: it is not in his nature 
to appreciate the value of the quarry, but to hunt it down: the attain- 
ment of his object—the fixing of a date, the ascertaining of a half- 
erased word, the discovery of a name, or other small gear; which is a 
bond fide addition to human knowledge,—this is his business and end. 
Now, to fulfil this mission in its true style, a man must not be nice in 


his tastes; he must not pick and choose when he is on a trail,—his 
object is to run it+down, and leave the brush to those who take 
honourtowear it. The studies of the antiquary are aperpetual chase, and 
the pleasure arising from it to-be appreciated by all lovers of hunting. 
‘What does Tooressy venerate the celebrated antiquary of York, Mr. 

ORRE, for,—‘‘ but that he had made, among other similar things, a 
complete list of the succession of incumbents of the Yorkshire livings,” 


with the date of their deaths? Now if taste were a becoming exer- 
cise of the antiquarian faculties, where would be the accomplishment 
‘of such works as this ?—and yet this very list may be a most useful 
and necessary guide in the prosecution of other discoveries. It is 
not for a pioneer to talk of the picturesque—the pickaxe is his imple- 
ment, and digging his trade. Knowledge isa far better aid than taste : 
it is in this department that antiquaries have usually failed ;—we mean 
a large knowledge of the things of a wider sphere than his own town 
or country. But we must not expect impossibilities. A feeling, 
rather than an acquirement, is that veneration ofall that is old; and 
a sensibility easily excited to any evidence of antiquity, is a more 
useful and a more usual characteristic of the true antiquary. His 
sympathy is intense: a Roman brick, a lachrymatory, or a piece of 
money, will place him in the midst of Roman legions, make him one 
in a funeral train of two thousand years agone, or carry him back to 
the times when emperors have given coins in largesses, or epicures 
have exchanged them for British oysters or peacock-brains. 

We have read many diaries, and many pieces of biography which 
pretended to deal in confessions and revelations, but never one which 
did so truly and openly display the real character of the man as this 
minute journal, and that too without any pretension to confessing or 
unbosoming. It is satisfactory to add, that it would be difficult to 
find a specimen of a human being with fewer faults, more innocent, 
more amiable, more singlehearted, more modest, humble, and upright, 
than the diarist. True, he is fanatical, but his age was so: his father 
had been a soldier of Fatrrax ; his most revered friends were ejected 
Ministers ; and, it must be remembered, it was this spirit of enthu- 
siastic religion, one feature of which was a resolution to stand up for 
liberty of conscience, that dethroned James and brought in the 
Prince of Orange,—that is to say, preserved the Protestant faith in 
the country, and secured its civil liberties. We dislike fanaticism as 
much as any one, and can laugh at it when it is ridiculous; but 
lag allowances are to be made for the atmosphere in which a man 

ves (few can get in advance of their age) ; and next, it is to be for- 
given when unmingled with the slightest alloy of hypocrisy and con- 
oined with almost all the virtues. The fanaticism of THoreEsBy is, 
however, of that mild description, that we cannot anticipate that any 
body will be angry with it, though we expect it will be made the sub- 
ject of some amusement. His scruples are sometimes irresistible, 


* The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., Author of the Topography of Leeds (1677— 


724). Now first Published from the Original Manuscript, By the Rev. Joseph Hun- 
ter, F.S,A, 2 vols. London, 1830, 








even to those who have a kind of reverence for the good man. Thus, 
for instance, in his voyage to Holland, he is disecomposed on a Sunday, 
and not being able to fix his mind on holy thoughts, he doubts 
whether to attribute his fault to depravity or sea-sickness, and so 
lays it on both. : 

‘* Die Dom. Upon our voyage all day ; but through sea-sickness, and depra~ 
vity of my heart, had,not such holy thoughts as ought to have been in one 
that has so many mercies daily bestowed upon him.”—Vol. L. p. 16. 

There are large classes of religious individuals who object to travelling 
on a Sunday, but we believe few would hesitate in such a dilemma as 
the one mentioned in the following entry in the Diary. 

“ Die Dom. Constrained, utterly against my mind, to travel from Royston 
to Stamford, though the Lord’s Day; but either to do so, or be left upon the 
road, about a hundred miles from home, and not knowing a foot of the 
way.”—P. 13. 

ti does not appear that this sin was visited with immediate punish- 
ment ; and thus he escaped better than his maid, who was guilty of 
the same crime, and thereby got a fall. : 

“ Die Dom. Thence rid to Newark : the maid unfortunately got a grievous 
fall; perhaps we may read the crime, travelling upon the Lord’s Day, in the 
punishment, but was not much worse.”—P. 47. 

The same maid was equally unlucky the next day, Monday; but. 
the diarist does not say that it was in pursuance of her sentence, and 
in further prosecution of the offence. ; 

‘14. Thence to Wansford; near which town, a cart, driving furiously 
down the hill, hit the maid’s horse, and caught hold of her clothes, but got her 
not under the wheel, though at the very door of death.” 

The dangerous doctrine of a particular providence is indeed far too 
frequently exemplified by the diarist ; it is a main point of his faith ; 
and the instances are sometimes so familiar as to be ludicrous. In 
one case, as he was sitting upon a table in his oil-mill, the floor sank 
twelve inches : he speaks of the Deity having put his omnipotent arm 
“ under the plaster-work to sustain it.” 

Another of Mr. THoreEssy’s foibles was credulity ; which is nearly 
allied to greediness of information. Like other antiquaries, he was 
sometimes mystified by travellers, and sometimes imposed upon by 
practical jokers, who found amusement in hoaxing the antiquary. He 
sems to have been made to believe in a shower of corn more wonder- 
ful than the raining down of manna in the wilderness! We don't 
know what the agriculturists will think of it, but if such things were 
to happen frequently, the infliction would be deemed by them more 
unendurable than even the persevering Catechist of the Corn Laws. 

11. Up at four, writing memoirs about the year 1544, till .oon; then 
walked with Dutch cousin to Woodhouse-hill; where, in cousin Fenton’s 
best chamber, I gathered some of the corn that was rained down the chimney 
upon the Lord’s Day sevennight, when it likewise rained plentifully of the 
like upon Hedingley-moor, as was confidently reported: but those I ga- 
thered with my own hands from the white hearth, which was stained with 
drops of blue when it had fallen ; for it is of a pale red or akind of sky colour, 
is pretty, and tastes like common wheat, of which I have one hundred grains. 
What it may signify, and whether it doth proceed from natural causes, (of 


which some may be prescribed) or preternatural, such an ignorant creature 
as I am cannot aver.”—P. 85. 


On another occasion, he speaks without scepticism of “ a memo 
rable countess who had 365 children at a birth.” A Mr. Smith told 
him he had “ seen the two basins they were baptised in.” This is 
irrefragable : Emily’s maid, in the Mysteries of Udolpho, proves the 
fact of her having seen a ghost, similarly,—for “ there,” said she, 
** Ma’am, is the very cannon it stood by.” 

It is not the character of a sincere and simple man like THorEessy 
to be witty, but we have seen such spirits mount up as high in the 
thermometer of pleasantry as facetiousness. In the whole of these 
copious volumes, however, the solitary remark of a humorous nature 
is the following observation on the prevalence of odd legs at Chelsea. 

“* Viewed the noble college for lame soldiers, (at Chelsea,) where two legs 
are almost criminal.”—Vol. Il. p. 97. 

Raxpu Tuoressy was the son of a merchant at Leeds, who had 
served in the Commonwealth wars on the Parliament ‘side. He was 
born 16th August 1658, and was bred a merchant. His attention to 
trade was, however, divided with religion and antiquities, to which he 
devoted the greater part of a long and industrious life. He died 16th 
October 1725, in the 68th year of his age. His reputation stood high 
among antiquaries in his lifetime, and his works have more than pre- 
served the estimation in which they were held when published. The 
Diary is to be followed by two volumes selected from his Correspond- 
ence, which will be curious and valuable. ‘The Diary, of which only 
a part has come down to us, was commenced at the request of his 
father, and carried on through life, partly from habit, but chiefly out 
of veneration for his father's memory. It was in these quaint terms 
—which may also illustrate the notions of the picturesque entertained 
in those days—that the old soldier merchant recommended his son to 
keep a journal. 

“Sometimes (employ yourself) in writing, or drawing prospects, (which 
will be a pleasant and innocent recreation), as that of the Monument or of Bed- 
lam, which might be taken very well in Moortields; and I would have you in 
a little book, which you may either buy or make of two or three sheets of 
paper, take a little journal of any thing remarkable every day, principally as 
to yourself : as, suppose, Aug. 2, ‘I was at such a place, (or) I omitted such a 
duty; (or) such a one preached from such a text, and my heart was touched, 
(or) I was a negligent hearer, (or) otherwise.’ I have thought this a good 
method for one to keep a good tolerable decorum in actions, &c., because he 
is to be accountable to himself as well as to God, which we are too apt to 
forget.”—Vol. I. p. 15. 

The hints of his father, whom he devotedly loved, were commands ; 
as it was on this model that the Diary was written. 

Mr. Hunter, the editor, has performed his task in a manner to 
leave nothing to be desired. He steps forward only where explana- 
tion is wanted ; his information is accurate, and concisely expressed, 
and is never put in an obtrusive form. In short, he has hit the edi- 
tor's true medium, 
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BRAZIL.* 


Dr. Watsn accompanied Lorp Srranerorp in his mission to 
Brazil, in the same honourable capacity in which he went with that 
nobleman to Constantinople. During his residence in America his 
time was unceasingly devoted to the study of the people and the pro- 
ductions of the country ; and these volumes are the result. 

We began our career with a notice of Dr. Wausn's former work— 

his Journey from Constantinople; and we hail the appearance of 
this as we would the return of an old and valued friend. Among the 
claims to public estimation, his notice of Turkey possessed one of 
the strongest—it appeared at the very moment when public attention 
was powerfully attracted towards that country. The Notices of 
Brazil, by a combination of causes which seem to favour Dr. 
Watsn’s labours, are also extremely well-timed. The prevailing 
excitement on the subject of colonization, would of itself lend pe- 
culiar interest to the description of a territory where, of all others, 
Nature seems to dispense her gifts most prodigally, and where man 
may be said to be a solitary wanderer in @ wilderness of sweets ; 
and the political disputes between Brazil and Portugal, and the posi- 
tion which England holds in respect to them, render authentic in- 
formation touching either, but especially the less known of the two, 
an object of strong curiosity to the general reader, who seeks in the 
pages of the traveller for nothing higher than literary amusement. To 
both of these classes of readers, Dr. Watsu brings an ample supply 
of the instructive and the entertaining ; and he has contrived to blend 
them so successfully, that those who seek for the one can hardly fail 
to obtain the other also. The secret of Dr. Watsn’s success in this 
work, as in his last, may be traced to the singular simplicity of his 
tastes and feelings—the total absence of every thing like affectation— 
the resolution to describe whatever presents itself to his very acute 
observation, without any attempt to extenuate or aggravate the effect 
it happens to produce. It is this that gives an air of reality to all his 
pictures, which induces us to accept of them with as ready a reliance 
as if we had seen and familiarly known the originals. We feel, while 
accompanying him, that we are in the hands of a guide in whom we 
can implicitly trust. If we now and then incline to dissent from 
his opinions, it never enters into our imagination to dispute his 
facts. There is besides a fine moral spirit pervading Dr. Wa.sn’s 
works, which gives to them the kind of charm bestowed on a painting 
by a mellow varnish, that softens and mingles the various tints with- 
out injuring their brilliancy. 

The portion of the present volumes which will be perused with 
most interest, is that which is devoted to the narration of the Doctor's 
personal tour to Villa Rica; but the whole work, from the moment 
of his embarkation to that of his relanding, is replete with goodly 
matter. Itis indeed the best book of travels that we remember hav- 
ing read since the Journey from Constantinople ; we even incline to 
prefer it to that admirable work—for it is twice as long. The ex- 
tracts which follow are purposely of a miscellaneous character. To 
some of our readers we may appear to have drawn largely on the 
Doctor's book ; but we can assure them we have only picked a few 
scattered blossoms, leaving the grand beauties of the parterre not 
only unrifled, but untouched. Before proceeding to them, we shall 
state in a very few words the general impression respecting Brazil 
which these volumes have left on our mind. 

_In the political institutions of Brazil, and in the opinions and sen- 
timents of its people, there is a strong tendency towards republi- 
canism—so strong, that if the present Emperor die before his family 
be grown up, or if he happen to be succeeded by a son less active 
and energetic than himself, there seems not the slightest doubt that 
monarchy will be abrogated and a pure republic established. Already 
in the discussions of the journals, in conversation, but above all, in 
the speeches of the Chamber of Deputies, which the people of Rio 
crowd to hear with unsated curiosity and interest, a greater freedom 
prevails than is known or would perhaps be tolerated in any kingdom 
of the Old World. 

The second peculiarity which strikes us most forcibly, is the num- 
ber and consequence of the black portion of the Brazilian popula- 
tion. ‘The relative proportion of slaves to free men is not so great as 
in some of the West India Islands, although the importations of late 
years have been so enormous, that ten years is now the common 
credit in the slave-market: but nowhere in the New World is the 
proportion of. free blacks and free men of colour so great, and nowhere 
do they possess the same dignity and value. In Barbadoes, it was 
Jately the occasion of formal complaint to the Bishop, that a clergy- 
man administered the sacrament to a few black men at the same time 
that he was administering it to their white lords. In Brazil, there 
are numerous black priests, men of most respectable character and 
talents ; and the first white man of the State will receive the eucharist 
from their hands as freely as he would from the fairest-skinned of 
their European brethren. In every rank of society, black people are 
found occupying, without question or dispute, the station to which 
their property and intelligence fairly entitle them. Coupled with this 
fact, 1s another, which admits but of a partial explanation—the 
slave blacks of Brazil are among the lowest and most degraded of 
their miserable class. In the recent importations, this is accounted 
for by the inferior character, both physical and intellectual, of the 
slaves, who have now to be procured from that part of Africa that 
borders on the Caffre country, where the natives are every way in- 
ferior to the negroes on and near the Line. 

The third marked particular in Brazil, is the astonishing progress 
which civilization has made within a very few years. Wherever the 
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traveller casts his eyes, he finds roads formed, bridges built, forests 
levelled, crops reared, cattle lowing, houses and villages s ringing 
up, where twenty years ago there was nothing but bush and wilder- 
ness. The people also are beginning by degrees to partake of that 
amelioration which they are daily witnessing in the savage tracts that 
surround: them. Even in the heart of the mining districts, the eager- 
ness with which the search after gold used to be prosecuted is fast 
dying out ; the more certain and more attainable wealth of a soil.and 
a climate unrivalled in fertility and salubrity, is .becoming the object 
of universal attention; and regulated industry is thus taking the 
place of dissipation and idleness. On the whole, it is not going too 
far to assert, that,the advances of Brazil have been greater and more 
decided since the year 1806, than from the period of its discovery 
down to that time. All that it wants now, is population ; and popu- 
lation, it will be seen, by the extracts from which we shall no longer 
detain our readers, it cannot fail soon to obtain. 


Hanis oF THE EMpsror Pepro.—The Emperor’s habits are very active and 
very temperate. He rises every morning before day, and, not — him- 
self, is not disposed to let others sleep. He usually begins, therefore, with 
discharging his fowling-piece about the palace, till all the family are up. He 
breakfasts at seven o’clock, and continues engaged in business, or amuse- 
ment, till twelve, when he again goes to bed and remains till half-past one ; 
he then rises and dresses for dinner. The Brazilians, as far as I have observed, 
are neat and cleanly in their persons; and the Emperor is eminently so. He 
is never seen in soiled linen or dirty clothes. He dines with his family at 
two, makes a temperate meal, and seldom exceeds a glass of wine, and then 
amuses himself with his children, of whose society he is very fond. Heisa 
strict and severe, but an affectionate father, and they at once love and fear 
him. Iheard Baron Marechal, the Austrian minister, say, he one day paid 
him a visit : he met no person at the door to introduce him ; so, availing him- 
self of his intimacy, he entered without being announced. He found the 
Emperor in an inner room, playing with his children with his coat off, en- 
tering with great interest into all their amusements, and, like another Henry 
IV., was not ashamed to be found by a foreign ambassador so employed. At 
nine he retires to bed. His education was early neglected, and he has never 
redeemed the Jost time. He still, however, retains some classical recollec- 
tions, and occasionally takes up a Latin book, particularly the breviary, 
which he reads generally in that language. He wished to acquire a know- 
ledge of English, and to that end he commenced, along with his children, a 
course of reading with the Rev. Mr. Tilbury, an Englishman, who has taken 
orders in the Catholic church, and to whose courtesy and information, on 
several subjects, I am very much indebted. After having made some pro- 
gress, he laid it aside and began to learn French, in which he sometimes con- 
verses. He hasan English groom, from whom also he unfortunately learned 
some English. This fellow, Iam informed, is greatly addicted to swearing 
and indecent language ; and the Emperor, and even the late Empress, adopted 
some of his phraseology, without being aware of its import. In his domestic 
expenses, he is rigid even’to parsimony. He allows a very small sum to his 
cook, of the expenditure of which he exacts a minute account, and is very 
angry if this trifling sum is exceeded on any occasion; and it is said that 
this was one cause of his disagreement with the late Empress, whose free and 
careless bounty he never could restrain. 


Dup.iciry or Pepro.—If one brother in Portugal has been stigmatized by 
bis opponents as a violator of his solemn pledges, the other in Brazil has not 
escaped a similar censure. In one of his letters to his father he particularly 
laments the growing embarrassments and difficulties of his situation, and 
earnestly solicits his recal. ‘‘ I supplicated your Majesty,” said he, “ by all 
that is sacred in the world, to dispense with the painful functions you have 
assigned me, Which will end in killing me. Frightful pictures surround me 
continually. Ihave them always before me. 1 conjure your Majesty to per- 
mit me as soon as possible to go and kiss your royal hand, and to sit on the 
steps of your throne. I seek only to procure a happy tranquillity.’ He was 
in consequence recalled ; a vessel was sent toconvey him, and he would not 
go. Again, he writes—‘‘ They wish, and they say they wish, to proclaim me 
emperor. I protest to your Majesty I will never be perjured; that I never 
will be false to you; and that if they ever commit that folly, it shall not be 
till after they have cut me to pieces—me and all the Portuguese; a solemn 
oath which | here have written with my bleod, in the following words: I swear 
to be always faithful to your Majesty, to the Portuguese nation and.constitu- 
tion.” In conformity with this solemn declaration written in his blood, he 
threatens to fire on his faithful Portuguese if they do not instantly return 
home ; and shortly after, he is the first to propose a separate legislation for 
Brazil, to have the country proclaimed independent, and himself, acknow- 
ledged its sovereign. 

Tue Late Empress.—When the empress first came to Brazil, she is repre= 
sented as exceedingly engaging and lovely; her fair skin, clear complexion, 
blue eyes, and blond hair, were pleasingly contrasted with the dark locks, 
brown tint, and sallow visages of the ladies about her. But she soon neglected 
these advantages; she had not the least personal vanity, and became ut- 
terly careless of her appearance, as of a thing altogether of noconsideration. 
She went abroad with large thick boots, loaded with great tarnished spurs, 
such as are worn by the mineiros. She wrapped herself up in a clumsy great 
coat, and a man’s hat, and in this way sat herself astride on a horse, and rode 
through all parts of the town. When she became a mother, she was as 
negligent of her person at home as abroad. Her hair, which was long and 
without curl, she suffered to hang lank and loose about her face and should- 
ers; and the defects of her person became every day more conspicuous. She 
had a large Austrian nether lip, and the thick neck which is characteristic of 
the people of Vienna, and gives them the appearance of being bossu. When 
she first appeared as a bride, with all the advantages of youth and dress, these 
defects were not apparent ; but when neglect and indifference, and the duties 
of a mother succeeded, they were but too conspicuous, and added, it is said, 
to the estrangement of her husband. 


OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS.—Just as the clock struck one, we heard the 
sound of trumpets and the trampling of horses, announcing the Emperor’s 
arrival, attended by his guard of honour. The members retained their places, 
but not their seats ; and in a few minutes the deputation appeared at the 
lower door. They marched up, ranging themselves at each side of the hall, 
and the Emperor entered, and passed up between them. He was dressed in 
large jack-boots, which ascended over the knees of his white breeches, with a 
long green velvet robe, spangled with golden stars, the cape of which was 
formed of the bright yellow feathers of the toucan, part of the costume of the 
ancient caciques of the country. The train was long and supported by pages. 
On his head was the imperial Brazilian crown, whose form was an inverted 
cone, the small end being below and scarcely covering his forehead, like an 
Armenian calpac, ribbed with gold. In his hand he carried a gilded pole, 
full as long and as thick as the ancient constable’s staff, and surmounted by a 
golden grittin, the device of the family of Braganza. In the street, on horse- 





back, or in an open carriage, he has the air and port of a gentleman; but the 
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habiliments he was encumbered with were so very unbecoming, that they 
‘ren excecdingly unfavourable to a dignified demeanour. As he advanced up 

he hall, he fixed his eye for a moment intently on our gallery, and certainly 
with no very kind or cordial expression. When seated on his throne, a secre- 
tary, who liad preceded him with a velvet case on a cushion, now laid the 
case before him. He opened it, and took out two sheets of paper, one 
of which contained his written speech. He held his gilded staff at arm’s 
length in one hand, and the sheet of paper in the other, hemmed twice, and 
began to read his speech. The whole time of his remaining in the chamber 
did not exceed ten minutes. The space ander the gallery, like that below the 
bar of the House of Lords, was filled with spectators after he had entered, 
and he had to squeeze his way, with some difficulty, through the crowd, as 
he went out. He then retired to a dressing-room, and descended to his car- 
riage in a rich uniform. There was no emotion of any kind displayed among 
the people when he appeared; he came and went with as much indifference 
as arly one of the crowd. 

Massacre BY GovERNMENT or THE First CHAMBER or BrazILIAN De- 
PUTIES.—It was now past midnight, and some of the electors had retired ; 
but, from the importance of their proceedings, the hall was still crowded, 
when the edifice was suddenly surrounded by a regiment of soldiers, with 
fixed bayonets and loaded muskets. Without the smallest notice of their 
approach, or any intimation to the people to disperse, they rushed on the 
unarmed meeting, poured a volley among them, and then charged with their 
bayonets. Nothing could be more horrible than the scene of carnage which 
followed—a number of brutal soldiers assassinating unarmed citizens ina 
closed-up room. Those who were not killed or wounded, attempted to escape” 
through the windows; some were crushed to death by the fall, and some fled 
forward into the sea, and were drowned. Meantime, the soldiers deliberately 
proceeded to plunder; they robbed the dead and wounded of their watches 
and valuables, and stripped the room of the plate and candlesticks, and, hav- 
ing thus glutted themselves with blood and plunder, dispersed. I have con- 
versed with several persons who were present on this occasion, who informed 
me of the fate of some of their friends. One man was a Brazilian, doing bu- 
siness in an English house. Hearing a bustle near the door, he stood up to 
see what was the matter, and was shot through the heart by a soldier, who 
put his musket close to his breast. Another was a young man, who, tired 
with the length of the debate, had lain down and fallen asleep; in that posi- 
tion he was pinned to the bench by a soldier who stood over him, and thrust 
his bayonet through his back. An Englishman, of the name of Burnet, had 
been employed as caretaker of the hall; he was attacked by a fellow who 
thrust his bayonet at his belly. Providentially he had in his waistcoat pocket 
a Jarge snuff-box, and the point of the bayonet passed through the lid, but 
not the bottom, so his life was saved. About thirty persons were killed or 
‘wounded, and were found dead or dying on the spot, besides others who had 
disappeared, some of whom were supposed to be drowned, and many others 
were hurt more or less severely. 

SIncuLAr Processton.—March 12, was the procession of the image of our 
Lord tothe Misericordia, a ceremony always attended by the Court. The 
image lay in the palace chapel, used as a cathedral. It was a large platform, sur- 
mounted with a canopy, and surrounded with curtains. Inside was a figure as 
large as life, bending under the weight of a cross, Which protruded out behind. 
About eight o’clock,a number of persons entered the church; and one of them, 
humbly kneeling down close beside me, placed his shoulder under the pole of 
the platform, and lifted it wp. It was of considerable weight, and required 
no small muscular exertion ; and while I looked in the face of the strong man 
who supported it, I perceived he was the Emperor. It had been the practice 
of his father to the latest hour in Brazil to bear on his shoulders this cross 
through the streets of Rio, an example which his son closely follows in every 
ceremonial act of devotion. The Ministers placed themselves under the other 
poles ; and the ponderous catafalk was raised with difliculty from the pedestal 
on which it stood, and proceeded out of the church while the organ pealed, 
the choir shouted aloud an anthem, and the military band at the door struck 
up a solemn march. A number of torch-bearers formed a long lane, through 
which the procession moved to the church of the Misericordia. Here the 
floor was covered with the richest carpets, filled with ladies in the gayest at- 
tire, sitting on the ground in the Moorish fashion, except a lane up which 
the procession passed, and deposited the catafalk on a pedestal near the altar. 
In laying it down, the puny supporters seemed to sink under it, leaving the 
whole weight on the Emperor, who supported it like an Atlas; but in de- 
seid it, his hand was caught under it, where it remained wedged like 

ilo’s, and he only extricated, it with the loss of the skin. While wrapping 
his handkerchief round it, some of the supporters came up to kiss the 
wounded hand; but whether the Emperor was displeased with their want of 
strength, or want of due attention, he pushed it rather roughly in their faces, 
and left the chapel. The crowd seemed greatly amused at this. The friars 
who held the tapers laughed outright, and all the congregation followed the 
example, even to the moleques or blacks. No precaution was taken to ex- 
clude the mob. Close to the Emperor, and pressing upon him, were blacks 
and whites, freemen and slaves, rich and poor, without distinction of per- 
sons, to which certainly no attention is paid in any religious ceremony ; but 
the whole was conducted with the levity of a puppet-show, and without the 
slightest regard to solemnity or decorum. 


Tue Cock THAT WARNED PeETER.—I was surprised one morning at a 
very extraordinary sound which proceeded from a yard not far from our 
house, which I discerned was the crowing of a cock. It was acreature of an ex- 
traordinary figure, immensely tall, almost all legs and thighs, with a very small 
body, and when he erected himself to crow, was as long as a crane; but he 
was particularly distinguished by his song. At the conclusion of his crow, 
when other cocks ceased their note, he prolonged it into a very dismal croak, 
which had a monitory sound. One of our Brazilian servants then informed 
me, that it was the breed of the cock that crowed to Peter, and that this 
lengthened and dreary note was intended as an additional warning and re- 
proach to him for what he had done. 


GENERAL Asrect or Rio.—The first impressions of the town of Rio were 
very favourable. The streets, though narrow, were well paved, and ge- 
nerally lined at each side by flagged trottoirs, as wide as the space would ad- 
mit. The houses were massive, built of granite, with the windows and doors 
cased with hewn blocks of this stone, which the quarries at the end of every 

- street supply in abundance, of the finest quality. It is among the happy im- 
munities of the country, that it is not liable to the accidents which occur in 
a similar latitude on the other side of the Continent. Earthquakes are un- 
known, and no danger is ever apprehended from the prostration of heavy or 
lofty buildings. The houses are neat, and kept in goodorder. The streets 
are clean, and there are no offals or offensive smells intruded on the senses of 
the passengers. ; 

Necro Staves At Rio.—The whole labour of bearing and moving burdens 
is performed by these people, and the state in which they appear is revolting 
to humanity. Here was a number of beings entirely naked, with the excep- 
tion of a covering of dirty rags tied about their waists. Their skins, from 
constant exposure to the weather, had become hard, crusty, and seamed, re- 
sembling the coarse black covering of some beast, or like that of an elephant, 
& wrinkled hide scattered with scanty hairs. On contemplating their per- 





sons, you saw them with a physical organization, resembling beings of a 
grade below the rank of man; long projecting heels, the gastronimic muscle 
wanting, and no calves to their legs ; their mouths and chins protruded, their 
noses flat, their foreheads retiring, having exactly the head and legs of the 
baboon tribe. Some of these beings were yoked to drays, on which they 
dragged heavy burdens. Some were chained by the necks and legs, and moved 
with loads thus encumbered. Some followed each other in ranks, with 
heavy weights on their heads, chattering the most inarticulate and dismal 
cadence as they moved along. Some were munching young sugar-canes, 
like beasts of burden eating green provender; and some were seen near the 
water, lying on-the bare ground among filth and offal, coiled up like dogs, 
and seeming to expect or require no more comfort or accommodation, exhi- 
biting a state and conformation so unhuman, that they not only seemed, but 
actually were, far below the inferior animals around them. Horses and 
mules were not employed in this way ; they were used only for pleasure, and 
not for labour. 

NEGRO SoLpiERS.—We were attracted by the sound of military music, and 
found it proceeded from a regiment drawn up in one of the streets. Their 
colonel had just died, and they attended to form a procession to celebrate his 
obsequies. They were all of different shades of black; but the majority were 
negroes. Their equipment was excellent; they wore dark jackets, white pan- 
taloons, and black leather caps and belts, all which, with their arms, were in 
high order. Their band produced sweet and agreeable music, of the leader’s 
own composition, and the men went through some evolutions with regularity 
and dexterity. The were only a militia regiment, yet were as well appointed 
and disciplined as one of our regiments of the line. 

Nearo SHopKeEpPEers.—I bought some confectionary from one of the fe- 
male shopkeepers, and I was struck with the modesty and propriety of her 
manner ; shé was a young mother, and had with her a neatly-dressed child, 
of which she seemed very fond. I gave it a little comfit, and it turned up its 
dusky countenance to her and then to me, taking my sweetmeat, and at the 
same time kissing my hand. As yet unacquainted with the coin of the 
country, I had none that was current about me, and was leaving the articles ; 
but the poor young woman pressed them on me with a ready confidence, re- 
peating, in broken Portuguese, ‘‘ outo tempo,” (another time.) 


Stave Marker.—A market was here opened, just before the inn-door, and 
about thirty men, women, and children were brought there. The driver was 
the very model of what I had conceived such a fellow to be. He wasa tall, 
cadaverous, tawny man, with a shock of black hair hanging about his sharp 
but determined-looking visage. He was dressed ina blue jacket and panta- 
loons, with buff boots hanging loose about his legs, ornamented with large 
silver spurs. On his head he wore a capacious straw hat, bound with a broad 
ribbon, and in his hand wasa tong whip, with two thongs; he shook this 
over his drove, and they all arranged themselves for examination, some of 
them, particularly the children, trembling like aspen-leaves. He then went 
round the village, for purchasers, and when they arrived the market was 
opened. The slaves, both men and women, were walked about, and put into 
different paces, then handled and felt exactly as I have seen butchers feel a 
calf. He occasionally lashed them and made them jump, to show that their 
limbs were supple, and caused them to shriek and cry, that the purchasers 
might perceive their Jungs were sound. 

Back Prirsts.—I have seen three clergymen in the same church at the 
same time; one of whom was a white, another a mulatto, and the third a 
black. The admission of the poor despised race to the highest function that 
a human being can perform, strongly marks the consideration in which it is 
held in different places. In the West Indies a clergyman has been severely 
censured by his flock, for presuming to administer the sacrament to a poor 
negro at the same table with themselves. In Brazil a black is seen as the of- 
ficiating minister, and whites receiving it from his hands. 


OBSERVATION OF THE SABBATH.—The sabbath is observed by some Brazilian 
families with great propriety and decorum. I have never seen a more pleas- 
ing or edifying sight than one of these families going to church on Sunday 
morning: first the father and mother, dressed with that attention which re- 
spect for the day dictated; tnen their children, of different ages, attired with 
equal care, having each their prayer-book or breviary in their hand ; last fol- 
lowed the domestic slaves, male and female, dressed with similar neatness, 
particularly the female negroes. J have sometimes counted groups of twelve 
or fourteen persons of this description, proceeding to their parish churches ; 
and I believe there is no Brazilian family which does not think worship on 
that day indispensably requisite, either public or domestic. 


A Brazinian Country Lapy.—Among those who ascended the Serra, were 
a lady and her attendant. She was dressed in a riding jacket and petticoat 
of nankeen, and a large straw hat tied, not under, but across her chin. She 
rode in long stirrups, astride, like a man; and in her holsters she carrieda 
pair of pistols. She was not followed, but preceded, by a negro in livery, on 
anothér horse, who was her avant courier. Though not a robust or muscular 
person, she seemed stout and careless,—dismounted like a man before us, 
without the smallest embarrassment,—took a glass of caxas at the venda, to 
fortify her against the mountain air,—remounted,—examined her pistols, to 
see that all was right for any event she might be liable to,—and again set off, 
her own protector. 

BRAZILIAN Courtsuip.—While at dinner, a negro girl who attended us 
seemed fraught with some important intelligence, and continued to look mys- 
terious, grinning with her white teeth, and making signs which neither my 
companion nor I could comprehend. We afterwards discovered, that it was 
connected with a curious trait of Brazilian manners. The old man and his 
wife had no children, so they sent for a brother’s child to keep them company, 
and manage their family. This young lady was very comely ; and having the 
prospect of a good inheritance from her uncle, she thought right to look out 
for some agreeable and worthy partner to share it with, My companion, pos- 
sessing these requisites, had caught the eye of the fair Victorina; and not 
having an opportunity of speaking to him herself, had communicated, by 
means of the attendant slave, her partiality for him, and an intimation that, 
if he was actuated by similar sentiments, she would marry him, and share 
with him the inheritance she expected from her good uncle. This deviation 
from the established etiquette of European usage does not convey any impu- 
tation of want of delicacy on the part of the ladies. Victorina was as modest 
as she was_ comely; she sat in the remote part of the house with her aunt, 
superintending her domestic concerns, and seemed retiring and diffident, and 
not at all disposed to attract the admiration of any other person than him 
on whom she had fixed her affections. 

FecunpDity oF THE Women.—A Jeronimo Comargos, living near S. José, 
aged forty-eight, and his wife, aged thirty-eight, had thirteen sons in suc- 
cession, and then six daughters, all living; three of them are married, and 
they have already five grandchildren also. Anna, the wife of Antonio Dutra, 


had four children at one birth, who were all baptized together, and lived. 
Instances of similar fecundity are every where seen in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

SInGULAR Birtus.—Maria Ilene, the wife of Antonio José d’Andrada, was 
confined after the usual time, and hada daughter, but she still continued 
pregnant, and in two months after was delivered of another, who both lived. 
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But the most singular circumstance, and which I could hardly have believed, 
was it hot communicated to me by the sargenté mor, as a thing whichhe knew 
to be fact, was the following very extraordinary conception. A creole 
Woman, with whom he was acquainted in the neighbourhood, had three 
children at a birthzof three different colouts, white, brown, and black. 


Brazirian Honesty.—It was universally believed, and the report went 
everywhere before me, that I was bringing with me a chest of gold from the 
mines, and I was in a state utterly helpless and unprotected, being myself a 
total stranger, and having no one with.me but a poor despised negro for a 
guide, who was held in no more estimation than the mule he led. I passed 
through solitary countries, where there, was neither police to hunt out a de- 
linquent, a prison to put him in if he ‘was caught, nor a judge to condemn 
him if he was guilty. I was carrying an object of great temptation and cu- 
pidity, inviting, as it were, the people to come, and carry it off, who were 
themselves prejudiced and angry at the very act of my taking it out of the 
country ; and I met them every day in lonely mountains and wild woods, 
where I might disappear with my treasure, and no question or, inquiry be 
ever made after me again. Yet I brought my chest of supposed gold, per- 
fectly safe, through a people who seemed to think it was their property, and 
that I had no right take it away—an instance of forbearance in this lawless 
country, as people are pleased to call it, which, I doubt, would not happen 
in England at the present day, nor in Ireland either, since the days of “ rich 
and rare.” 

BRAZILIAN Post-Orricr.—the office is a large hall on the ground floor, and 
it is hung round with boards, on which are written the names of places from 
which letters come, at the head of a column; and underneath the names of 
persons to whom they are addressed. The columns are numbered : and when 
a person expects a letter, he applies, not to the office but to the board, and if 
he finds his name there, he takes the number opposite to it, which he pre- 
sents at the office; and he gets, not a letter directed to his address, but one 
correspondent to the number he asks for, which is often for ai.other person. 
When any mistake arises, and he gives his name, a parcel of letters is pre- 
sented to him, and he takes ‘which he pleases. 

BRAZILIAN GEOGRAPHY.—When it was announced, in the Russian cam- 
paign, that the plague was at Bucharest, a circular was sent round, announc- 
ing, that all vessels from that port were to perform quarantine before landing 
passengers or cargo in any part of Brazil. It was explained that Bucharest 
was nota port, and a second circular was issued, correcting the first, by 
stating, that any vessel coming from any port in the Mediterranean must per- 
form quarantine, thereby including Spain, I'rance, and Italy ! 

ENnG.iisu GEoGRAPHY.—When the country was opened to the enterprise of 
foreigners, it is not at all surprising that the city of Rio and its commerce 
should have increased with an unexampled rapidity. Such was the avidity of 
speculation in England, that every thing was sent to Brazil, without the small- 
est regard to its fitness or adaptation, to the climate or wants of the people, 
who were to purchase them. Among this ingenious selection, was a large sup- 
ply of warm blankets, warming-pans to heat them, and, to complete the climax 
of absurdity, skates to enable the Brazilians to enjoy wholesome exerciseon the 
ice, in a region where a particle of frost or a flake of snow was never seen. 

POLITICIANS OF THE INTERIOR.—I have heard of several ludicrous instances 
of the simplicity which these people displayed in conversations between them 
and my friend Mr. Duval, who, being almost the first Englishman that had 
been seen here, had a great stock of European, and to them marvellous, infor- 
mation to impart. On one of these occasions, Napoleon was the theme of 
conversation. His military exploits had been heard of; ‘‘ but was he not,” 
inquired some of the party, ‘‘a general in the Portuguese service, who re- 
belled against our King?” 

SupstTITuTE For Coat.—Towards the Rio dela Plata, on the spacious plains 
where sheep have greatly increased, I have been informed they apply them to 
an extraordinary use. Fuel is very scarce, and mutton very plentiful, so they 
throw sheep into the kilns as a material to burn bricks. It was formerly not 
unusual to drive sheep alive into a lime-kiln ; but an edict was made against 
this cruel practice, which is still in force. ‘I tell you the tale as ’twas told 
me,” by several people ; and on inquiry into the truth of it, froma gentleman 
who had lately come from that country, and whose veracity I could not doubt, 
he informed me that he had actually seen a man at Buenos Ayres throw a 
shoulder of mutton as fuel on the top of the fire. 

3RAZILIAN Fruits.—Fruit is abundant and delicious; pine-apples are in 
immense quantities. On the sea-shore, near the mouth of the harbour, is a 
long sandy district, entirely covered with pine-apple plants, and here I rode 
one day nearly three miles through a pine-apple garden. It is indigenous to 
3razil, where there are many species growing on the banks; they are called, 
and cried about the streets, by the name of ananas. I have often bought 
them very fine for a vintem (about three halfpence) a-piece. 

SrncuLAR Mope oF PRESERVING THE DEAp.—The practice is, to immerse 
the body of the dead in quick-lime; and when the flesh is consumed by its 
causticity, the bones are collected, scraped, and cleaned, and deposited toge- 
ther in a box, with a lock and key, which is then closed and the key delivered 
to the family. These cases have no resemblance to cofiins. They are of dif- 
ferent shapes; and with their ornamented exterior, the smaller ones rather 
resemble a lady’s dressing-box. They are deposited in dry receptacles made 
in the walls of the cloisters, or other parts of the church ; and on this annual 
festival are brought out, and the living friends come with their keys and in- 
spect them, 

Bon Mor oF A Bisyop.—In the year 1810, by one of the articles of the 
treaty then made by Lord Strangford with the Brazilian government, it was 
stipulated that the British should be permitted to build a church for divine 
service. When the article was about to be inserted in the treaty, the pope’s 
nuncio, Louren¢go Calepi, archbishop of Nisibis, was at Rio. lie demanded 
an audience with the king, and represented, in the strongest manner, the en- 
couragement such an innovation would give to the growth of schism in the 
church. The bishop of Rio, on the contrary, was a strenuous advocate for 
the measure. He advocated the cause, in a characteristic manner, with the 
prejudiced few who opposed it. ‘‘ The English,” said he, ‘* have really no 
religion; but they are a proud and obstinate people. If you oppose them 
they will persist, and make it an affair of infinite importance; but if you 
concede to their wishes, the chapel will be built, and nobody will ever go 
near it.” 

Disastrous RETREAT.— It is the etiquette for persons introduced to the 
King to retreatbackwards, always with your face to the throne; and as I had 
a long apartment to traverse in this way, I found it very inconvenient with 
my gown. Inthe year 1741, Dr. Burke, the titular Bishop of Ossory, was 
sent ona mission from Rome to the court of Portugal, and on retiring back- 
wards from the throne, he trod on the tail of his gown, and fell flat on his 
back. From that time an alvaraé was issued, that all clergymen in their robes 
should be exempt from this inconvenient ceremony. If the alvar4 had been 


in force in Brazil, 1 should have been glad to avail myself of it, for before I 
reached the end of the long room, I more than once was near sharing the 
fate of the titular Bishop of Ossory. é 


A GentTLE Remepy.—A friendof mine was seized with a painful attack of 


used European means without success, a Brazilian persuaded him to try his 
remedy. He laid him on his face, bared his back, and then caused one of his 
negroes to stand on his hips, and trample on him with his naked warm feets 
At first he gave him intolerable pain; but by degrees he felt himself consider- 
ably relieved, and in a short time the pain entirely ceased; and he attributes 
it to this rough, but effectual mode of negro champooing. 

Micrations or ANts.—A migratory party of these insects were met by the 
house of Mr, Westyn, the Swedish chargé d’affaires, and they made their way 
through it. He told me he was suddenly awoke in the night by a horrid sen- 
sation, and, on jumping out of bed, he found himself covered with these insects, 
whose crawling and biting had awoke him. The whole house was full of them, 
Impelled by some extraordinary instinct, they continued to advance till the 
whole body passed through, and the next morning there was not one to 
be seen. In their progress they devoured every other insect. Spiders, cock- 
roaches, flies, and every similar thing of the kind that infested the house, be- 
came their prey ; and when they disappeared, all other insects disappeared 
along with them. 

Tue ‘BEN TE vi.”—So called from the perfect accuracy with which he 
pronounces these words. He is about the size of a sparrow, and distinguished 
by’ circle of white round his head, with a yellow belly. Whenever we 
passed, he put his head out of the bush, and, peeping at us from under the 
leaves, he said, “ ben te vi—Oh, I saw you!” with an arch expression, as if 
he had observed something which he could tell if he pleased. 

A Rare BevreLLtow.—About eight o’clock, a boy had got into his ham- 
mock, which was swung on the main deck, opposite a port. He was sud- 
denly startled from his sleep by some living thing, exceedingly cold, fluttering 
about his breast, and finally nestling in his bosom. He started out of bed in 
affright, and, searching his hammock, he found a large flying-fish panting and 
gasping under the clothes. 





FIELD SPORTS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE.* 

“ Nimrop was a mighty hunter before the Lord.” We are in goodly 
company here—wolves, bears, lynxes, elks, and a murderous gentle- 
man clothed in sheepskin, and armed with rifles) Mr. Luoyp is a 
man of deeds, a tremendous bear-killer, the insatiable enemy of the 
ursine race, who has modestly enough handled the story of his own 
achievements. It is plain to see that he is readier at charging his gun 
than his pen, and we feel very sure that the idea of publishing his 
exploits is not the kind of idea to have originated with himself. For 
an unpractised hand, he has, however, brought down his game well: 
we should have been very sorry if any natural timidity at trying a new 
sport had deterred him from favouring the world with his experience 
in the forests of Scandinavia: we have been greatly entertained by his 
various kinds of chasse, and have found additional reason for main- 
taining our opinion that every traveller who wishes to see and know a 
country must have a pursuit. Mr. Luoyp had a thousand, though all 
of the same genus ; and we will undertake, that he by his wanderings 
learned more of the interior of Sweden than half a dozen professed 
travellers would have done, whose only object was to see and hear 
what might fall in their way. All we lament is, that Mr. Lutoyp was 
not a naturalist as well as a sportsman: the latter character is always 
necessarily something of the former one, and our author is by no 
means destitute either of information or interest in natural science ; 
but had he been better stored with knowledge in this department, his 
sports would have assumed a nobler character, and he would have 
instructed the world as well as amused it. In that case, his wander- 
ings would have been put on the same shelf with Warrrron’s; and 
his perseverance, enthusiasm, and carelessness of danger and fatigue, 
‘the fertility of his resources, and his cheerful submission. to the pains of 
solitude, might have led us to hope in him an English Lz VarLuant. 
Certainly the interior of Sweden is acountry which ought to be better 
known to us than the interior of South Africa, or the wilds of 
Guiana, and consequently an adventurer in this part of Europe may 
expect less honour than the African or American discoverer: never- 
theless, we will venture to say, that the forests of Scandinavia are in 
point of fact as little traversed as many lands to penetrate into which 
is a distinction. The banks of the Klar and the shores of the Wenern 
are better known by name than the Orange River, but we are not 
sure that in point of fact the generality of the people are really much 
better acquainted with the land of the bear than the land of the 
lion and giraffe. 

Mr. Lioyp has apparently passed some years in Sweden and Nor- 
way—with what object we are not made acquainted: the year 1827 he 
however devoted, as probably he had done his previous time, to pur- 
suing the sports of the field. He planted himself some two hundred 
miles to the north-west of Stockholm, and sixty miles to the north of 
Carlstadt, in a solitary farm-house in the province of Wermeland on 
the banks of the Klar, and near the lake of Rada, amidst boundless 
forests of pine, in a country, though not mountainous, still finely un- 
dulated, and varied by numerous views of great picturesque beauty. 
This was a central position: he was surrounded by the haunts of the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the fish of the river and 
lake. Wermeland, like all Sweden, is full of lakes; on their shores 
there is a greater variety of wood, and in many respects they contri- 
bute to the pleasures of the sportsman. Jfaman’s object were 
economy only, no country possesses attraction superior to Sweden. 
Including fuel, Mr. Luoyp's apartment cost him about two shillings 
a week. The traveller in this country not only travels at the 
very cheapest of rates, but he is sheltered from imposition by the 
exposition of the prices at inns as fixed by the Government. Accord- 
ing to this table, a dinner of two substantial dishes costs threepence, 
a quartern of pure brandy three farthings, three quarts of small beer 
three farthings, a warm room with bed for the night fourpence-half- 
penny, a candle three farthings, and other necessary matters at the 
same rate; posting seems to amount to about a penny a mile per 
horse. Assuredly an Englishman could not carry his rentes to a more 
profitable country than this: in addition to which, it must be remem- 
bered that every house is an inn, for hospitality is the virtue of 





sciatica, from travelling, as he supposed, on a mule in wet weather, Having 





* Comprised in a personal Narrative of a Residencein Sweden and Norway, in the years 
1627-28, By L. Lloyd, Esq. With numerous Engravings, 2 vols, London, 1830, 
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Sweden ; no stranger is turned from the door, but, on the contrary, as 

among all people similarly situated, a wanderer from the more fre- 
quented parts of Europe cannot do an isolated proprietor a greater 
favour than bed and board under his roof. Besides the pleasure of 
living cheap, other pleasures abound: the thermometer may be at 58° 
below the freezing-point in the forest, yet it mounts to 90° in the well- 
warmed apartments ofthe house. Here is a charm of variety :—clothed 
in fur and sheepskin, reclining in a sledge, or skating in skidor on 
the snow at sixteen miles an hour, defying the blast and the sleet, 
you roughly seize rather than woo health ; then the forest is changed 
for the blazing fire, the eider-down bed, the copious bowl by night, 
and the refreshing draughts of coffee before rising in the morning, 
administered by houris in flannel petticoats. Such are the luxuries of 
the Swedish gentleman. His day sports are the shooting of the cock 
of the woods, the wolf, or the bear: in the evening—not so far re- 
moved to the North as Captain Cape, Brooxr's friends, who played 
at cards for butts of oil and cakes of tallow in the absence of specie— 
the civilized gaicties of the fireside are far from being deficient,—the 
dance, music, literature, the bottle, and the card-table. But these 
are winter amusements: the summer is not long, but it is glorious ; 
and angling, divinest of solitary pleasures! is nowhere to be had in 
greater perfection,-—salmon, trout, grayling, pike of from sixteen to 
thirty pounds, and scores of other fish whose existence is scarcely 
known to the English angler. The interest of this country is not 
confined either to the shooter, the angler, or the lover of the social 
board ; its natural treasures tempt the votary of science ; the-chemist, 
the mineralogist, the geologist, find within its limits the most curious 
subjects of speculation in their respective pursuits. Mr. Lioyp 
gave but little attention to that which is beneath the surface of 
the earth, though he gives some accounts of mines down which he 
descended: his object was in the bosom of the forest. There are two 
kinds of bear-hunting. The first is called a skal/, or battue, in which 

_the whole population of a country encloses a certain space, which 
is known to contain several of the objects in pursuit, and by con- 
tinually contracting the space between them, drive the beasts into 
an open space, cleared for the purpose of shooting, termed the skad/ 
platz. The other and more manly, because more adventurous and 
dangerous mode of hunting this powerful animal, the bear, is to attack 
him in his lair, either single-handed like Mr. Lioyp, or with a small 
company ; previous to which, the bear has been what is called ringed, 
that is to say, the position of his den has been ascertained to lie within 
a certain ring of territory. In this case dogs may or may not be used. 
Mr. Luovp tried both methods: sometimes, his dogs discovered the 
bear when he could not; in others, he was afraid of disturbing the 
beast by the challenges of the dog, and preferred to unkennel him from 
the brake by his own perseverance. In this dangerous occupation, 
every thing depends upon the certainty of the aim: if the ritle misses, 
it is exceedingly probable that the animal will turn upon the aggressor ; 
and when he is once roused, his stupendous force is such that the 
hunter stands small chance of escape. If the bear proceeded with 
men as he does with other animals, it would be still less than it is: 
the blow of his paw is fatal to the horse and the cow, and his hug 
is of such power, that a middling-sized bear has been seen walking 
on his hind legs across a tree thrown over a stream, with a dead horse 
in his forepaws. But when dealing with his human enemy, he prefers 
to use his mouth: his antagonist usually comes off with his arms and 
legs bitten in innumerable places, and most frequently with the loss 
of his crown,—for it is somewhat odd that a bear hasa vast pleasure in 
stripping the skull of its scalp. ; : 

Bears are in fact by no means the inoffensive, uncarnivorous ani- 
mals they are represented : the devastations they commit among cattle 
are of the most serious kind; their rapacity is extreme, and their ap- 
petite enormous,—a horse or a cow serves for very few meals, and a 
sheep only for one. Of the ferocity of the bear we have numerous 
anecdotes in these volumes, and in one instance, of an extraordinary 
kind of resistance with which it was encountered, fatal to both parties. 
—* A bull was attacked in the forest by a rather small bear, when, 
striking his horns into his assailant, he pinned him against a tree. In 
this situation they were both found dead,—the bull from starvation, 
the bear from wounds.” . 

After the bears, the next interesting object of description-is 4 
cali, or cock-of-the-wood-shooting. Respecting this noble bird Mr 
Lioyp communicates many new and curious facts. ; 

Weare glad to find so good a report of the condition of the Swedish 

asant : it is primitive, but enviable: want and cold seem to be un- 

nown in a climate which at first’sight we should suppose to be their 
fruifful parent. The Swedish peasant or farmer—for there every peasant 
is a holder of land—is well fed, well clothed ; most can read, and many 
write ; he is peaceably disposed, and in the enjoyment of a tolerable 
rtion of liberty. His vices are brandy-drinking and vermin. Brandy 
be distils from his own corn; and as almost every farmer has his little 
hop-garden, he brews a considerable quantity of beer, which, together 
with the brandy, and the salt-meat he is so fond of, serve to beguile 
the weary hours of the long winter nights. The facility with which 
man adapts himself to circumstances, is a stale remark. It is also a 
truism, that the wholesomeness or noxiousness of different kinds of 
food depends upon the climate and condition of the persons who take 
‘it. What would a Neapolitan, flushed with macaroni and iced- 
water, say to four or five copious meals a-day on oatmeal-porridge, 
salt-meat, and brandy ? 





CLOUDESLEY.* 
Ir the London University, amidst its multitudes of Professors, had 
established one for Mental Morbid Anatomy, no candidate could 
have coped with Mr. Gopwin on that ground. It would seem that 
® Clowdesley; eo Tale. By the Author of Caleb Williams. vols, hondos, 1930, 








he had been long in the confessional, and shrived so many deadly 
sinners that the language of penitent crime had become his mother 
tongue. Poets are said to lisp in numbers: we should judge, from 
Caleb Williams, Mandeville, Cloudesley, and other of this writer's 
productions, that his earliest essays had been in the last dying speech 
and confession line. A fit emblem and frontispiece of his novels, 
would be an unfortunate wretch on the wheel, cursing his 
errors, and crying out in agony for a drop of water to cool 
the horrors of a burning tongue, already giving him a foretaste 
of the pains and penalties of that which was to come. In a short 
extract made last week from Angelo’s Reminiscences, occurs an 
anecdoté of Foor, who, it seems, had placed before him for 
dessert after dinner, the spectacle of many hundred flies sticking 
on treacle or gummed paper, and struggling in the miseries and 
convulsions of a clammy death: ever and anon the potentate 
of farce would stretch out his toothpick, and, by a crushing 
stroke of its blade, put an individual who had sufficiently amused 
him out of pain. Had this story been told ofthe author of Cloudesley, 
we could have understood it. Other venerable philosophers have 
been represented in their retirement contemplating the hour-glass 
and the skull as typical of the brief duration of life, and its speedy 
and certain end in death; but Mr. Gopwrn should be drawn in the 
attitude of noting down the mimic writhings of a frog conveniently 
impaled on a skewer upon his writing-table, as emblematic of that state 
ofman which it seems to be his fixed taste to dwell upon and describe. 

Cloudesley is, like the other romances we have mentioned, a black 
case of conscience. An uncle has cheated his nephew of his birth- 
right, and he is punished by a life of remorse. He tells the tale of 
his crime and his sufferings to a convenient auditor, and the public is 
permitted to hear the secrets of the confessional. This outline is ably 
filled up by the vigorous octogenarian: the situations are well con- 
ceived, and the motives and modes of action of the persons of the 
drama are natural, and exceedingly well described. While no other 
novel of the author of Caleb Williams impresses us with a higher 
opinion of his power in tracing the sources of error, and representing 
the manner and bearing of persons in cases of extreme delicacy, we 
are far from saying that, on the whole, Cloudesley is a novel which 
will please the impatient public of the present day. A modern reader 
must travel with speed through his book ; passions must wait at short 
distances, like relays of post-horses, to wing him on his way ; inci- 
dents must rise up at every turn, to vary the route: he takes no time 
for retlection—if he ever thinks, it is so mixed up with his reading, 
that he may be said only just to put out his hand from the carriage- 
window to take in a plate of sandwiches, or perhaps he despatches 
his cold chicken as he goes, en route, without losing a moment: so 
that at any rate he runs a risk of indigestion, however little he may 
swallow. If any person has witnessed the uneasy condition of a tra- 
veller accustomed to burning wheels, accidentally caught in one of the 
“ Old Heavy's,” asure but a proverbially slow coach,—such, for in- 
stance, as that venerable tub that some years ago used to rumble 
with its. eyeless steed between Bath and Gloucester,—he may form a 
lively idea of the sufferings of a circulating library reader entangled 
in the nets of Cloudesley. The novel is only in three volumes, and 
yet such a person would pronounce it the longest book he had ever 
read in his life. First of all, the author proceeds very methodically. 
When he introduces an actor who has been concerned in public 
affairs, he very obligingly gives us considerable political summaries of 
the history of Europe for the period: thus, in the course of this ro- 
mance, we get, en passant, a tolerable notion of the history of the 
world from the birth of Peter the Great to the revolution in KoSoupy:ia, 
the country anciently called Greece. These summaries, we allow, 
are very well done—written neatly, and treated luminously: but what 
are they to Cloudesley, or Cloudesley to them! The author, of 
course, has established a little bit of connexion, tied up a small 
knot, and bound them to his story; but they are, nevertheless, no 
part or parcel of the tale. But this is not the only cause of tedium ; 
the author writes as ifhe had still to livea hundred years, and in prac- 
tical opposition to the proverb, “ ars longa vita brevis.” He hasthe 
air of always saying, “ I cannot be hurried "—“let me take my 
time "—*‘ let us resume "—* lest you should not remember what I 
told you, I'll tell it to you all over again.” : 

Cloudesley, though he gives his name to the novel, is not the hero 
of it. The person who fills that post is the pseudo Earl of Danvers, 
the wicked uncle who defrauds the posthumous child of his elder 
brother of his title and estates. After the lapse of many years, and 
after submitting to great domestic misfortunes, which have taught 
him the vanity of the objects of his ambition, he narrates the his- 
tory of his crime to a young man whom he proposes to employ as an 
agent of communication between himself and his defrauded nephew. 
Cloudesley is the accomplice of Lord Danvers: he had been the con- 
fidential servant of the late lord, and after his death he joined the 
uncle in concealing all traces of the heir. The obscurity of the mar- 
riage of the elder brother with a Greek lady, Trene—a sweet charac- 
ter —and the circumstances of his death in Austria, render the 
scheme easy of accomplishment. Cloudesley has the, bringing up 
and education cf the injured child, to whom he becomes passionately 
attached, and whose rights, the rights which he had mainly contri- 
buted to defraud him of, he ultimately determines to establish. The 
change in Cloudesley’s feelings towards the boy, his whole beha- 
viour to him, the analysis of their nature and cause, and his subse- 
quent proceedings, are altogether admirably depicted. This portion 
of the work is worthy of the author's fame, taken at the highest: we 
would venture to name it as his chef-d'e@uvre. Besides this consi- 
derable branch of the story, there are many others greatly deserving 


of praise, We much admire the melancholy history of the unhappy 
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father’s domestic affliction; the criminal lord, who sees his beautiful 
children drop off one by one, and in each blow of death feels the 
chastisement of his crime. The character of the Greek ladies is also 
charming: so is the sketch of the chivalrous disposition of the elder 
brother, who is shot in a duel. The part of Borromeo, a blunt and 
misanthropical Italian, which we perceive has been selected as point 
d apput for the puffs, we cannot admire: it is a very imperfect out- 
line, which, to be natural or even intelligible, wants at least filling 
up. The narrator of the whole story, whose name we scarcely know, 
is but very slightly connected with its incidents; yet we must say, 
his share is very artfully sustained: we do not accuse him of imperti- 
nence,—though the history of his adventures at the Court of Russia 
does undoubtedly look like the commencement of an abandoned de- 
sion. It has no relation to the rest of the book. This is very like 
life, where events and persons do not come round so nicely as in ro- 
mances; but the novelist is, we think, bound to prefer the vraisem- 
blable to the vrat. ; 

We shall give two favourable specimens of this work, from portions 
ofthe story to which we have alluded. The first relates to the in- 
tercourse between Cloudesley and his injured ward, still a child. His 
treacherous guardian has taken him to Italy, where he falls ill. 

“*Cloudesley and his family had lived nearly three years in Italy, when Julian 
was seized with the small-pox. Fora day or two before the discase mani- 
fested itself, he appeared exceedingly indisposed, was in a high fever, and slept 
but little, and that uneasily, and with restless and convulsive startings. The 
little fellow laboured under great depression of spirits, and expressed a pre- 
sentiment that he should die. Cloudesley and Eudocia were alarmed with 
his situation, and treated him with the utmost tenderness, overwhelmed as 
they were with the apprehension in what way the symptoms they observed 
would terminate. They had no children of their own; the behaviour of 
Julian had been at all times kind, affectionate, and amiable; he had never, 
till now, given them a moment’s pain; and their lives seemed bound up in 
the life of the child. 

“On the evening of the second day, about sun-set, he became more tran- 
quilandserene. He felt exceedingly weak, but was able to collect his little 
thoughts. Eudocia was in tears; and Cloudesley had hold of the child’s 
hand, and gazed on his countenance with disturbed thoughts and anxious 
observation. Julian looked first at the one, and then at the other. ‘My 
dear mother !’ said he, ‘my dear father! do not afflict yourselves for me. I 
think I shall die; and I can bear that very well. If I die, I shall be happy. 
Our Saviour loved little children, and said, of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 
But I cannot bear to see you uneasy. Of what consequence am I? If I had 
lived, it should have been my study to recompense the great trouble you 
have taken about me. I have nothing to recollect in all my life, but your 
perpetual goodness and kindness to me. Cheer up, my dear parents! Do not 
make death bitter to me, by the sight of your sorrow! God will bless you 
because you are good. Lay me inthe cold ground; put the sod over me; 
and return, and be happy in each other! Oh, how you deserve to be happy !’ 

“The words of the child were intended for comfort and consolatian. But 
they were so affectionate and so resigned, that they produced something of a 
contrary effect. At intervals both Cloudesley and Endocia betrayed their 
feelings in sobbing. But they endeavoured to restrain themselves. And, 
when he had ended his kind expostulations, they dried their eyes, kissed him, 
and smiled upon him as they smoothed his pillow. He had a sweet and 
composed sleep. Towards morning, the poison that lurked within him, broke 
out, and showed itself upon his body, his limbs, and his face. From that 
hour he grew better. The distemper was of a favourable sort; every thing 
turned out well; and finally, not one mark remained in his face of this criti- 
cal visitation. 

““ When the child was lying, as they thought, in the most alarming situa- 
tion, and which would probably terminate in death, the conscience of 
Cloudesley did not fail bitterly to accuse him of his misconduct towards the 
little victim. ‘ Here he is,’ said he, ‘like a lamb brought out to the sacri- 
fice. Iam his murderer; and he thinks me his friend, and calls me his 
father. I ought to have stood by him, «when every one deserted him. Was 
not my late lord my great benefactor, who took me from a jail among felons, 
and made me his companion and frieud? He confided in me, and felt sure 
that I would suffer no harm to happen to him or his, which it might be in 
my power to prevent. I had aright, it may be, to think ill of the human 
species, and to regard war as declared between me and my kind. But this 
should only have bound me athousand times the more to my generous master, 
who assuredly never did me any thing but good. And what have I done in 
return? Why, when this child was deprived of every friend, and lay at my 
mercy, while in his infant form was centred every claim to my humanity 
and my gratitude, I conspired with his enemies to destroy him. Who can 
doubt, that, if I had stood upin his favour with a firm and amanly mind, the 
conspiracy would have been quashed, or rather would never have existed ? 
He would have been acknowledged, as he was born, an Irish peer, and in near 
prospect to an English earldom. An ample provision would have been 
awarded him by the jaws of his country, out of the estates to which he was 
born to succeed. But Ihave sold him, as Judas sold his Saviour, for a miser- 
able pittance of dirty pelf. He would have had guardians appointed him, 
and have been taken care of as a British nobleman. All this was in my 
power ; and what glory should I have acquired, by dissipating, even in em- 
bryo, every plot that was hatching against him? 1 could have placed him 
under the protection of Prince Eugene, and the English ambassador, and the 
imperial court of Vienna. He wouldthen never have contracted this fatal 
disease, in a corner so remote from his true country, here to perish unac- 
knowledged and unknown. He would have lived, and,not thus have been 
cut off in the morning of his days. He would have entered in due time upon 
the career of honour, and his name would perhaps have been consecrated to 
the latest posterity in the page of history. Can 1 ever forgive myself? Am I 
not the most consummate of criminals, blasted with ingratitude towards the 
noblest of masters, and at the same time guilty of the murder of the sweetest 
and most promising child that was ever born to breathe the vital air? 

“Tt was about twelve months after this, that Cloudesley himself was taken 
ill. He had been engaged in a hunting-party; the chase was long; and he 
had come home exceedingly heated, and quite worn out with fatigue. 
He had retired early to bed; but, before morning, all the symptoms of a 
virulent fever showed themselves in him.. He was delirious for several days; 
and it was only by the care of a very skilful physician that he was at length 
restored. Julian was, to the extent of his power, his indefatigable attendant. 
Not Eudocia herself was more careful ; and the patient, when insensible to 
every thing else, always showed tokens of being particularly soothed by the 
kindness of the boy. Julian watched all his symptoms with unwearied 
care; when they appeared most threatening, he would for a few moments 
leave the room, that he might indulge ina passion of tears; and, when they 
were favourable, his eye would glisten, his cheek was suffused with a glow of 

intense pleasure, ani he would give vent to his feelings by running to em~ 





brace his pretended mother. When Cloudesley was recovering, the conva- 
lescent a thousand times called up to his recollection those beautiful verses 
of Shakspeare :— 
“ He with his hand at midnight held my head; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time, 

Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief? 

Or what good love may I perform for you ? 

Many a poor man’s son would have lain still, 

And ne'er have spoke a loving word to him— 

But I, at my sick service, had a prince.” 

The next is a beautiful and affecting passage, describing the loss 
of his children by the guilty father. None but a father—nay, we had 
almost said, a grandfather, whose love for his successors increases 
in a geometrical ratio—could write so touchingly of children, their 
little ways, and the heavy blank they leave in a parent’s heart when 
they die. 

‘“Eleven years have now elapsed since I first received the letter from 
Cloudesley, which threatened me with what I regarded as the consummation 
of mortal evils. That consummation did not arrive. But in what respect 
was I the better? The expectation of what is tremendous is perhaps more 
dreadful than the event. He who is cast prostrate to the earth can fall no 
lower. If I had been driven from the society of my fellow men, if I had in- 
habited a wretched hovel on a barren heath, if I had had nothing to subsist 
on but the roots that my own hand had cultivated, if I had known that, 
wherever my name was repeated among the inhabitants of earth, I was 
regarded as a monster, betraying the most sacred trust, and perpetrating the 
most cold-hearted villainy, I should then have known the worst. Thereisa 
principle in human nature by which the sufferer in almost all cases reconciles 
himself to what is inevitable, is complete, and cannot be reversed. He looks 
round, and considers rather what he has left than what he has lost. He ga- 
thers up the fragments of the wreck ; he arranges them along the walls of his 
cell; he says to himself, This is my dowry and inheritance for the remainder 
of my existence; he desperately adapts himself to the hardness of his for- 
tune, and considers how he shall make the best of it. 

“ But the man who, every morning that he wakes, wakes with a dull, aching 
pain, with a mighty depression of spirits, with an indescribable load weigh- 
ing at his heart, and who, after a few moments, recollects what all this 
means, and what he has to expect, he is truly a wretch. Expectation, fearful 
expectation, is to him the vulture of Prometheus preying on his liver, which 
still grows again as fast as it is devoured. His wound is ever fresh; no time 
cures it; no balm has the virtue to skin it over. I knew not on what day the 
final mischief would arrive; but lL had an assured conviction that arrive it must. 

“Yet my days and my hours were not all of sorrow. I had a wife, the 
most exemplary of her sex; [had children that improved every day in to- 
wardliness and beauty. I looked upon them, and was joyful: IT looked a 
second time, and my agonies grew a thousand times the fiercer, because I 
had such relations and holds on my affection. Fool that Iwas! Why hadI 
not had the courage to take the hard lot which I had brought upon myself, 
alone, and without involving others in the miseries that awaitedme?  Vil- 
Jain and poltroon that Iwas! What right had I to embark all these innocents 
among the storms that were engendered by my crime ? 

“« My wife had borne mea son and a daughter, before,the time in which I 
received Cloudesley’s letter ; she brought me two more children, one of either 
sex, afterwards. They were as beautiful as the day, and not less affectionate 
and docile than they were beautiful. You have seen the youngest. What 
was there wanting to make me the happiest of men? Yet I was miserable. 
I have Jost the whole of this family, one by one, except this last. , 

“* My children were exactly similar in constitution the one to the other, 
cast, as I may say, in one mould. They came into the world with every pro- 
mise of health, of vigour, and of living to the farthest period of human ex- 
istence. They knew no sickness, were for ever joyous and happy from 
morning till night. Their limbs were formed in the most exquisite propor- 
‘tion, and their checks were marked with the roses of health. Intelligence 
and sweetness rivalled each other in their infant counterances, They grew 
from month to month, and from year to year, ‘in stature,’ and, as it should 
seem, ‘in favour with God and man.’ Every added season appeared to be 
productive of a new tendril, twining itself round the heart of their father 
and mother. Their first essays to walk, to hurry with doubtful, eager steps 
from the arms of parent to parent sitting at a little distance from each other, 
their unassured lispings of articulate sound, and attempts to give to each of 
us an appropriate, endearing name, were delicious beyond the power of words 
to describe. Their learning to read, and al] the little lessons we excited them 
to commit to memory and repeat, were an inexhaustible source of entertain~ 
ment to us, Their gambols on the turf, their races after one another, their 
wrestling in sport, their struggles for mastery, their tumbling and rising, 
and the cheerful laughter that crowed in their little throats, and ran over from 
their eyes, we could sit for hours to observe. To these wild and lawless 
amusements, the jargon of the babe, succeeded, in due course of years, the 
song and the dance, the musical instrument andthe pencil. Inall they gave 
us satisfaction. 

““ We were the most gratified of parents, till my eldest boy had nearly coms 
pleted the cleventh year of his age. We then gradually perceived an altera- 
tion in his health. His checks burned with a low fever. His nights were 
marked with profuse perspiration. His flesh daily wasted away. His sp- 
petite decayed. He grew languid and averse to activity and exertion. Our 
anxiety respecting him became extreme, and we consulted a multitude of 
physicians. They knew not how to account for his disease, and cated it 
atrophy. We tried change of air, and bathing in all its forms. Nothing 

was of the smallest service to him. The malady proceeded with gigantic 
strides ; and in less than two months from the first attack, he wasa corpse. 
It was almost impossible to conceive so perfect a skeleton as he was when his 
body was stretched on the bier. At first he appeared to suffer much from the 
inroads and tediousness of the disease, the lengthened days and sleepless 
nights. But he never murmured, and was always anxious to relieve the un- 
easiness of his parents. And, when he died, it was without a struggle. It 
was in a manner impossible to discern when the final change took place. He 
expired ata beautiful watering-place in the south of Ireland ; and we deposited 
his remains in a vault appertaining to the barons of Alton in our own parish. 

‘* It is scarcely in words to express the grief that Selina and myself felt for 
his loss. He was our first born, the heir to all my titles and estates, and the 
heir in reversion to the rank and property of the elder branch of my family 
in England. Such he would infallibly have proved if he had lived, unless a 
certain fatal reverse had occurred, of the possibility of which Selina had no 
suspicion, and which I could scarcely be said seriously to have expected. He 
was two years older than our next child, a daughter; and our hearts were 
bound up in the life of the boy. 

“« But, beside the direct sorrow with which this event afflicted us, it al- 
tered all our views and feelings on the point of domestic comfort. Life and 
death are conceptions of a peculiar sort; we habitually combine the idea of 
death with that of an age in a certain degree advanced ; this is what we call 
the course of nature; we know that every man’s time must come, and that 
all must die, But, when we look on the roses and gaicty of youth, the 
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mournful idea of mortality is altogether alien to our thoughts. We have 
heard of it asa speculation and a tale, but nothing but experience can bring 
it home to us. Infancy is indeed subject to peculiar perils; but my son had 
outlived the hazards-of infancy. Parents who lose their children in infancy, 
for the most part endure their loss with philosophy. The children in so short 
a period had not hadtime to entangle them in a thousand webs, to become 
the heart of their hearts. But at eleven years of age the case is totally dif- 
ferent. We have watched their stature, the unfolding of their limbs, the 
growing feeling and thought that speak in their eye their accumulating pro- 
ficiency. I began to regard my boy almost as a companion; | asked his 
thoughts upon a variety of questions; | drew hints for deliberation from his 
innocent and guileless suggestions. I began to connect the thought of him 
with the idea of the world, to consider what would be the destination and 
fortune of his manhood, in what occupation or pursuit he would be likely to 

rove most happy or most honoured. Every year he loved his parents 
Letters: every year we loved him more. All this was suddenly extinguished. 
In less than two months we saw him decline from the most enviable health ; 
he became a corpse; and the earth hid him for ever from our sight. 

“The loss of my son had introduced a new inmate under our roof—this 
was the grim spectre, Death. Hitherto our residence had been sacred; it 
seemed as if he dared not invade it. The ‘ customary suits of solemn black,’ 
usual in families, so that such as are easy and luxurious in their circum- 
stances are induced to lay up in readiness what may be called for at a short 
notice, were entirely unknown at Dunmaine. . Death came to us a stranger- 
guest from a far country, never before seen within our walls. We did not 
place a chair at our social board for our ever to be regretted son; but in spite 
of that omission, we felt that there was a vacant place, and that place always 
seemed to be tenanted by the fearful enemy to our peace. He for ever bran- 
dished his dart, and we knew not whom he would strike next. 

“« We watched with indescribable anxiety over our remaining children. 
We were like persons whose house had been robbed of its most valuable pro- 
perty with circumstances of peculiar atrocity, who find a voice in every wind, 
and who, if a stair does but creak, expect the next moment to see ruffians, 
armed with cutlasses and bludgeons, bursting their chamber-door, and 
standing by their bedside. Every wind that breathed, every shower that fell, 
might be the outpost of the foe descending from the mountains, and might 
bring pestilence and desolation on its wings. We never felt secure. We 
watched the flushed cheek, and the heavy eye; an interrupted perspiration 
filled us with alarm ; and a cough shook us to our inmost soul. But all our 
terrors were nugatory. The children that remained to us had every appear- 
ance of doing well, and living long; their high spirits, and from time to time 
even their boisterous mirth, seemed to mock at the timidity which haunted 
us in all our enjoyments. Thus we went on for the space of two years. 

“At length the enemy came. My pretty Teresa complained one evening 
that she felt herself quite out of order, and that she had a violent pain in her 
side. We put her to bed. She will be well to-morrow, I said. Remember, 
Selina, how often we have teased ourselves with useless forebodings !—She 
was not well to-morrow. Another and another day came, but brought with 
it no amendment. Her symptoms had a frightful resemblance to those of 
her lamented brother. Selina attended her with the most unremitted perse- 
verance. She didevery thing she could devise to inspire the child with 
cheerfulness and hope. 

“ But, when Selina withdrew from the couch of the suffering and affec- 
tionate Teresa, and found herself alone with me, she no longer put acurb on 
heranguish. ‘[ see itall! she said. ‘ There isa black and noisome vapour 
that hangs over our house, which nothing can drive away or disperse. Ex- 
actly at this age oursonsickened. [Exactly at the same age all our children 
shall perish. To an unobserving and superficial spectator our two youngest 
still appear full of health and of promise. I see them even now the ghosts 
of themselves. To my maternal and prophetic soul they exhibit the parched 
and withering surface, that indicates the internal fire which consumes them. 
Death has surprised our castle, and has already planted his stations and his 
sentinels, securing to him the perpetual possession, An inexorable Provi- 
dence has given us children, that greatest of earthly blessings, only that they 
may insensibly mix with our blood, and identify themselves with every fibre 
of our frames, that they may become the substance of our lives, and the air 
that we inhale ; and that, when this incorporation has been completed, they 
may be taken from us, that the main pillars upon which our house reposed 
may be struck away, and the whole be made a heap of rubbish, and a monu- 
ment of desolation” 

“Teresa expired, even as her brother had died, the same mere skeleton, 
the same shrivelled assemblage of bones with a covering of skin. From the 

eriod of this melancholy event Selina never looked cheerful, or recovered 

er former self. Yet the uninterrupted constitution of things held on its 
course, alike indifferent to our hopes and alarms. We had now only two 
children remaining ; but they, with the buoyant spirits of youth, soon torgot 
their former companions, and were as frolicsome and playful as if those 
companions had not even already sat in the clouds, and beckoned to the 
others to come after them. Selina, however, as I have said, was never con- 
soled ; and the burthen of her complaint was, ‘I see myself childless. I-have 
lived in vain,—for it is the province, the glory, the function of woman on 
earth, in sorrow to bring forth children, and so to rear them that with credit 
and honour they may occupy their place in the rising generation, and equal 
xt least—it is to be hoped more than equal—the parents that gave them birth. 

I\ is impossible that I can survive the pernicious blast that is sweeping away 

our house’—Thus was Selina like the patriarch’s sultana-wife in the Scrip- 

tures: ‘In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation and much weeping, 

Rachel that wept for her children, and refused to be comforted, ” 





PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE—MANCHESTER BANKSIAN 
SOCIETY—BRISTOL COLLEGE. 
WE have seldom derived so great pleasure from the perusal of the most 
elaborate compositions, as we have fro... the perusal of Mr. DetrrosiER’s 
Address on the opening of the Banksian Society at Manchester. We are 
often sneeringly told of the march of intellect among the lower orders of 
our countrymen ; and we do not deny that in some cases it is but a hobbling 
march that they maintain. Even then, it is a source of interesting contem- 
plation to the patriot and the moralist ; for in knowledge, any rate of ad- 
vance, however small, is preferable to inertion or retrogression. But in the 
case of the Banksian Society, illiberality will find no opportunity or place 
for the indulgence of its small wit. The objects of the Society are too 
sound, the means too appropriate, the language and argument of its most 
respectable member too simple, unaffected, and convincing. The Society is 
composed of ordinary mechanics ; and the author of the excellent Address 
that now lies before us is one of the class whom he addresses. Can any 
sight be more pleasing, than a number of such men, amidst all the difficul- 
ties and depressions to which trade has been subjected, devoting a portion 
of their hard-earned pittance and brief leisure to the storing of their minds 
with a knowledge of Nature’s works,—turning aside from the coarse and 
common pleasures of their station, and seeking for a nobler and purer 


tion, ‘* What is the prize which is offered as the reward of our industry ?” 
Mr. DerrosteR answers—and we beg our readers to mark the beautiful 
humility of the answer—* By our united efforts and contributions to obtain 
those means of pursuing the study of the sciences which are too expensive 
to be individually procured by the industrious artisan.” These men, poor in 
conventional wealth, but rich in the higher attributes of humanity, do not 
come together at the call of vanity nor from a thirst of fame, nor an ambi- 
tion of power, nora hope of profit ; but ** by gratuitous and mutual instruc« 
tion to render each other familiar with a wider range of knowledge than 
under common circumstances could he obtained.” The immediate objects 
of study in the Banksian Society, as its name implies, are the different de- 
partments of natural science,—mineralogy, geology, botany, and entomo- 
logy. ‘The choice is a prudent and a commendable one. So much of pas- 
sion and of prejudice mingles, and we fear will long mingle with political 
science, that, however important a knowledge of it may be, it will with 
difficulty be obtained in crowded meetings 3 and even for the study of moral 
science the solitude of the closet wiil be found in general best calculated. 
But Nature offers in her wonders a rich and varied and exhaustless feast of 
instruction and amusement to all comers; her table of good things is never 
drawn ; there only, appetite is the handmaiden of indulgence, and he who 
sits longest least feels satiety. That the members of the Banksian Society 
will prosecute its objects with the energy and perseverance and intelligence 
that have long distinguished their great and growing city, we have not the 
most remote doubt. With much good-will and honest admiration of them 
and it, we bid them God speed ! 


The plan and objects of the Bristol College—a worthy scion of the Lon- 
don University—are, it may be supposed, more extended and ambitious than 
those of the Society of which we have just been treating. The following 


the order of their real or supposed utility ; it being intended by the Council, 
very prudently, to engage Professors as the public demand for their labours 
seems to justify. 

1. French and German Languages and Literature. 

2. Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 

3. Natural History, including Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, and Geology. 

4. Political Economy. 

5. Hebrew, Italian, Spanish. 

The Council of the College, while acknowledging, as all men must ac- 
knowledge, the infinite importance of religions instruction, do not mean to 
make theology an object of special study. They remark, very truly, that a 
great many of the students will still remain under their parents’ roofs, and 
subject, of course, to their guidance and example : for those who may board 
in the town for the purpose of enjoying the benefit of the College, religious 
instruction has been provided by a resolution of the proprietors ; and the 
right has been conceded to the members of the Council who belong to the 
Established Church, of instituting Divinity lectures, which all the students 
may attend. Measures have been taken to raise a fund for this purpose. 
The expense of the College is estimated at fifteen thousand pounds; which 
the wealthy population of Bristol can find but little difficulty in raising. 
There are few towns in the kingdom more contrasted in some particulars 
than Manchester and Bristol; but it is gratifying to observe, that in the 
pursuit of knowledge, Monarchist and Liberal, High Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, gohand in hand. 





MICROSCOPICAL DISCOVERIES, 

Doss the reader recollect the great discoveries announced a few months ago 
as having been made by the microscope ? Water, it was said, contained frisk- 
ing, bouncing animals, armed with saw-teeth and pincher-claws, which 
neither boiling nor freezing would kill; wood was described, not to contain 
little worms beautifully nestled into its most solid part, but to consist of 
living animals. Nay, even granite itself was seen to be all in commotion in its 
interior ; whence it was concluded, perhaps hastily, that the hardest of all 
stones was only a congeries of living and happy animalcule. The gentle- 
man who made these astonishing discoveries, it is now thought, saw too far. 
Other observers have not detected a motionamong the granitic atoms. When 
he saw them, they were, perhaps, like all Europe half a century ago, just 
breaking out into rebellion ; and since then they have relapsed into that 
state of absolute repose which seems now to be the condition of the general 
intellect, and certainly of the scientific intellect, of Great Britain,—for that, 
like Hindoo society, seems to abjure all novelties and all improvement. We 
have been reminded of microscopes by lately meeting with a book, * which, 
mingled with some flippant nonsense, contains an account of the present 
method of making microscopes, with views of some most formidable-looking 
monsters—fortunately for us, not quite half an inch in length—which we 
run some risk of encountering every moment of our lives. We shouid be 
afraid, had we the means of transferring any of these representations to our 
pages, of terrifying our readers by the horrible representation. They sur- 
pass in hideousness all that the imagination of melodramatic writers has yet 
conceived, either to harrow up the soul in the Freischiiéz or amuse great boys 
and girls in the pantomime. What does the reader think of an insect shark 
having forceps to break hard shells, and a sword to pierce the toughest hide, 
which shakes its prey as a dog would a rat, and which, when it cannot suck 
the blood of its victim, breaks it into pieces and destroys it 3 t which has six 
legs, each armed with a claw, and seven pair of swimmers, to give it, like a 
number of rowers to a galley, such a rapidity of movement that nothing shall 
escape its ferocity? Or can the reader conceive a transparent insect, not 
half an inch in length, in which the motion of the heart, seated near the 
tail, is distinctly visible ; in forming which, as much ingenuity has been dis= 
played as in making a lion, or in making a man3; and which exists only a 
few hours, performing in that time all the offices destined for it to fulfil 
in the economy of Nature ? f 

The reader will be equally surprised to learn, that the circulation of the 
blood in these “ insects of an hour” has been traced by the micrascope. 
** During the infant state of the larva’s existence, it is very transparent, ex- 
hibiting under the microscope, in a most surprising manner, the circulation 
of the blood along the large arteries in the body, legs, and tail. While tra- 
versing the tail, the blood resembles a string of globules. The part which 
exhibits the more rapid circulation is the lower lip. The rapidity, too, 
with which it moves, is truly astonishing. Besides its six legs, it employs 
the six double paddles attached diagonally to the serpentine vessels on each 
side of its body and its tail, for the purpose of rowing and balancing itself, and 
two other paddles for steering, making in all fourteen.’ ‘* It possesses 


* Microscopic Illustrations of a few Popular and Diverting Living Objects, with their 
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also a power of leaping or springing in the water.” All this is said of 
an insect not as long as a man’s finger-nail, and which is so transparent that 
the movement of the blood and the peristaltic. motions are distinctly visible 
through its shell. 

The improvements in microscopes, to which we are indebted for what is 
really wonderful in modern discoveries, as well as what observers have ima- 
gined, is owing, principally, to the substitution of diamond and sapphire 
lenses for those made of glass, and to Dr. WoLLastTon’s ingenious method 
of illuminating the object to be examined. 





A VISIT TO THE MINT—PISTRUCCI’S WORKSHOP. 
In our character of Spectator, we leave no sight of interest unseen, no 
** Yarrow unvisited;’? and. if we have not always recorded what we have 
seen, it has been for want of space. 

As we do not intend to compete with the ‘* Picture of London” in giving 
a full, true, and particular account of the Mint, we shall beg of the reader 
to step with us into a wherry at Waterloo Bridge, and participate in the 
very ordinary reflections that crossed our mind as we passed through the 
mouldering arches of Blackfriars ; where we thought of the kindred condi- 
tion of poor old Westminster, whose foundations ‘prove to be as rotten as 
any of the boroughs that send representatives to the great assembly at St. 
Stephens. As we approached the light and elegant bridge that now spans 
gracefully the Thames, we could not help thinking that Mr. RernaG Le, 
in his lecture at the London Institution upon the ‘* Oval”—not that of 
Kennington—might have aptly illustrated his fine-spun argument by in- 
stancing the elliptic curve of these arches, a striking contrast in their beau- 
tiful simplicity to the Gothic porches of its ancient neighbour. Then we 
thought of the witty and philosophic poem of Burns, ‘“‘ The Brigs of Ayr,” 
and how a modern moralist and satirist might adopt that as the type of some 
dialogue between the “ Auld Brig and New Brig” of London. Then, as 
we were “ shooting the bridge’? in desperate wherry, we naturally thought 
how soon that crazy structure, sinking under the weight of associations and 
the pressure of broad-wheeled waggons, should be ‘ shot” for the last time 
in the shape of rubbish. Emerging from the eddying rush of the fall, we 
thought of that Reverend Stentor of Billingsgate Market, Boatswain 
Smitru, and his denunciations against impure soles ; we thought, too, of 
Pero, as we passed by that ‘¢ dreary pile’ the Customhouse ; and lastly, 
as we stept out on the Tower Wharf, and threaded its winding archway 
over the drawbridge, we thought of Sir Francts Burnett, the Pride of 
Westminster and Orator for the People, and of Sir Francis BuRDETT 
the ** Country Gentleman” and Champion of the ‘* Landed Interests.” As 
any schoolboy, going over Tower Hill, would think of Watiace and the 
Rebel Lords, BALMERINO, &c., we will say nothing about them—for here 
we are at the Mint. 

The clank of machinery salutes our ears, and we watch with interest the 
beautiful nicety of each operation, from the casting, where the molten metal 
is poured a liquid ruby stream, with its sparkling scintillations, intoa mould, 
from which it is thrown, a grey, leaden-looking lump—its progress through 
steel rollers, which successively reduce it to a dull copper-looking ribbon of 
metal—the flatting—the cutting into blanks, by means of an immense hori- 
zontal fly-wheel, which regulates the action of the punch—the raising of the 
rim by another ingenious machine—to the final process of stamping with 
the dies and the milling. Beautiful as is the precision with which every 
operation is performed, the completeness of adaptation and the facility and 
exactitude of this last are wonderful. A boy seated by a small cylindrical 
funnel fills it from time to time with blanks—not lottery blanks, gentle 
reader, but gold blanks—embryo sovereigns: the machine displaces the 
stamped coin, and replaces it by a blank, supplying itself from the pile of 
them in the funnel ; the die then descends with a momentary pressure of 
a ton and a_ half, and the coin is in its turn shoved aside by the machine, 
in the act of replacing it by another blank. Mere description can convey 
only an inadequate idea of this perfectly beautiful and magical process. 
Here the steam-engines and the various machinery seem to do all the work, 
the poor mortals being merely waiters upon them—feeding with coal the in- 
satiate appetites of those tremendous leviathans of the mechanical world, the 
steam-engines, moving their brightly glancing limbs in supple silence and 
with unerring precision. The whole system, in short, is one of exact calcu- 
lation and the most perfect mechanism. 

But of all the wenders of the Mint—the methodical and comprehensive 
arrangement—the niceness and ofder throughout this vast establishment, 
in whose economy even JosErpuH Hume himself could find no flaw—the 
Italian artist, Signor Prsrruccr, is the crowning curiosity. Steam-engines 
and machinery are complicated and curious, but the mind of man is still 
more so; and accordingly, PisrRucct1 in his workshop interested us more 
than all the other wonders. This enthusiastic and self-taught artist learnt, 
when a boy, the trade of ‘¢ making antiques”—the art of cutting cameos, 
intaglios, and gems. His taste is derived from the study of the antique 
gems, and he works a stone into a beautiful design, frequently without a 
model ; the capricious nature of his material, which only reveals to his eye, 
as the work proceeds, the depths of its colour, obliging him to rely upon his 
inventive Ingenuity. He is indeed a sort of improvisatore of a gem sculptor. 
His cameos and intaglios are particularly admirable for vigour of marking 
even in these less-than-miniature sculptures: one in particular, a ruby cut 
into an antique head, was distinguished not only by the beauty and poetry 
of character, but by the freedom and boldness of its marking, which in a gem 
of such hardness is wonderful. This original and ingenious man holds the 
office of medallist to the Mint, (that of “ chief engraver” having been very 
properly given to an English artist) ; and he has been for a length of time, 
and is now, employed upon a pair of dies for a magnificent medal to com- 
memorate the Battle of Waterloo. This grand work is five inches in dia- 
meter, with a reliet of nearly one-eighth of an inch ; and the design is classical 
and appropriate, and in the best possible taste ; we have not room to describe 
it as it ought to be described—indeed it should be seen to be appreciated. 
The wax models of it are exceedingly delicate, and bold in their relief, and 
exhibit the artist’s unique skill in giving fleshiness to his figures, small as 
theyare. T he dies, as far as we could judge from the impressions in clay, which 
were taken from parts of the work, are still more vigorous in the character of 
the workmanship. This will be, when completed, the largest medal ever struck. 
Amongst a great number of wax,models of miniature portraits, we remarked, 
in particular, a very fine and striking profile of the Duke of Sussex, which 
possessed a peculiar living character. ‘Two of the King also exhibited the 
variety of style which the ingenious modeller gives to his works; one of 
them being an exact portrait of the King as he is, the other a more ideal 
head, remarkable for possessing that elegant character which Sir Toomas 











LAWRENCE gave to his portraits, and was full of grace and beauty. The 
artist himself was not the least interesting part of the exhibition of which 
he was the centre and the soul: we were delighted to see him at work upon 
an oddly-shaped block of marble, which he had chiselled, without any 
models, into a group of medallions and bas-reliefs, guided in his progress only 
by his fancy and the shape of the marble, which looked like a heap of little 
sculptures. ‘This extempore mode of working is peculiar to the self-taught 
genius; and it is surprising to observe with what correctness of outline and 
musculation he produces a figure from the living model (he had dne with 
him when we visited his studio) with his chisel from the marble, merely pen- 
cilling on its surface a slight outline. This practice is anti-academical, but 
it demands original powers of hand, and eyes with compasses in them. This 
universal artist, however, can use his pencil, chisel, and modelling-tools with 
equal facility ; and with hands large, brawny, and rough with years of toil, 
he produces the most delicate works, which can only be appreciated by 
studying them through a glass. 








MUSIC. 
LINDSAY ON FLUTE-PLAYING*, 
Ir we were pleased with the former part of the Elements of F'lute- Playing, 
we certainly are not less so with that now before us; which we consider as 
altogether the most scientific, and at the same time the best practical work 
we have met with on the subject ; no mean praise, when one refiects.on the 
rapid improvement which of late years has been effected in this popular and 
pleasing instrument by the precepts and example of NicHoLson, Drover, 
Weiss, and other celebrated flutists of our day. 

The First Part of this work (as probably our readers may recollect, from 
our notice of it, or better still, from their own practical acquaintance with 
it) is chiefly confined to the rudiments of the art,—the choice of an instru- 
ment ; embouchure ; large or small holes; tone ; tune; time; accentuation (a 
much more important point than it is considered by amateurs in general) ; the 
different scales ; and a variety of studies in the easier keys of D, G, C, and F 
major, together with their relative minors. Part II. opens with a description 
of the harmonics, those pleasing and useful auxiliaries to a finished flute-player, 
and which Mr. Nrcuoxson had the merit of being the first to introduce to 
public notice. For all practical purposes, indeed, we consider the Preceptive 
Lessons of that gentleman amply sufficient; but Mr. Linpsay is not 
satisfied with mere practice—he explains to us ‘‘ the nature and origin of the 
harmonic tones.” He begins at the beginning; and his exposition of the 
theory of this part of the subject is at once pleasing and instructive. By 
the by, if we mistake not, Mr. Linpsay in practice goes a step beyond Mr. 
NicHOLSOoN himself: we are not sure, for instance, whether that great 
master would ever play middle G, and A in harmonics at all,—that is, fin- 
gered as lower C and D,—as shown in Ex. 79, (the Irish air ‘* Aileen 
Aroon ”’) ;—but, upon trying it, we are inclined to think Mr. Linpsay is 
right ; for in a slow air like this, a greater uniformity of tone is preserved, 
than if the first two notes of the bar were played one way, and the third 
another. We would, however, ask Mr. Linpsay, whether he is strictly 
right in advising the upper D to be fingered as the harmonic of middle G ? 
We are aware that for rapid passages it may be allowable, and even ad- 
visable; but surely, for holding notes it is too flat, and requires the left 
fore-finger to be raised. We agree with the author when, speaking of 
shakes, he observes that ‘‘ the perfection of a shake will depend upon the 
justness of the two intervals in respect of éwne ;’? and must plead guilty to 
a wilful adherence to bad habit in this particular. But we are not the only 
instance of this persistence in error, for many there be besides ourselves 

** Who know the right, and yet the wrong pursue.” 
We have, for instance, been accustomed to shake the middle E (in the 
major mode of D) with the tore-finger of the right hand ; thus producing, 
not F ¢ and E, as required, but a very fat G and E; which, played slow, will 
at once expose the Gothic enormity of the practice. It only shows to what 
abuses habit can reconcile us. 

The article on ‘* Double-tonguing”’ is good ; and we quite agree with Mr. 
Linpsay, that the objections which have been made to Mr. NicHoLson’s 
execution of this method of playing, “have not originated in the fair spirit 
of criticism.’ At the same time, we confess that the objections to the éle 
in too-tle, too-tle, have not been overlooked by us; and the difficulty, nay 
the impossibility, of obtaining as clear and powerful a note from the last syl- 
lable as the first, has always appeared to us very great. ‘To be sure, in very 
rapid passages, (andit is in these that double-tonguing is chiefly resorted to,) 
the defects are not so apparent; but slacken the time, and they become ob- 
vious enough. In fact, the slower such passages are played, the more 
distinct will be the éoo, and the more indistinct the de. Mr. Linpsay 
enumerates many other modes of double-tonguing ; as the ¢u-du—too-ta— 
tit-ta, and de-re of Drover. Now, with deference we say it, to us it 
appears, that, with the exception of the last (de-re), none of the others can 
be called doub/e-tonguing at all. Take, for instance, the syllables too-ta, 
too-ta: this is single-tonguing—striking every note singly with the tip of the 
tongue. We have iaboured at it often, but were always glad to get back to 
too-tle, too-tle. Itis a sort of sofa aftera long walk. 

The student will do well to pay particular attention to what is said on the 
subject of respiration, which is often grievously mismanaged ; and is pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience to the performer, besides marring the effect of 
what he plays, one false step not unfrequently leading to many more. 

Articulation, too, is a point greatly neglected by many players, especially 
amateurs. As in various other particulars, they are conscious they are 
wrong, but they do not take the trouble to set themselves right; so as all 
the notes be but played, they deem it a matter of no great importance how 
they are played. But if they are right in this, the author might have saved 
himself the labour of directing how such and such passages are to be articu- 
lated. The pupil then knows better than his master, and expression goes 
for nothing. What a misery it is to have a conceited fop of a fellow with 
one of NicHoLson’s Fantasias, or Drovet’s ** God save the King” before 
him, tipping passages that should be slurred, slurring those that should be 
tipped, making abortive attempts at double-tonguing—in short, murdering 
the piece in detail. 

We hope that the labour and cost bestowed on these volumes—(and 
both must have been considerable)—will be amply repaid to their ingenious 
author. They are admirably got up, and excellent in type, paper, and exe- 
cution. There is also, owing to the close, yet perfectly clear manner in which 
the work is printed, a mass of matter collected in the several pages, which may 
well put to shame some of our modern fashionable composers and compilers. 





* The Elements of Flute-Playing, according to the most approved Principles of 
Modern Fingering, and the present Advanced State of the Art, By T. Lindsay, Part II, 
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FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY\OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
SECOND NOTICE. 
Mr. Linton contributes three Landscapes,—139, Naples ; 151, Castle of 
Gandolfo and Lake Albano 3 and 324, Genoa ; all subjects in which Nature 
has displayed her most lovely charms, but which the artist has treated in a 
studied artificial manner, decking out these beautiful scenes in meretricious 
gauds. 

Mr. Lonspate has several portraits in his peculiar style, which it would 
be superfluous to criticize ; their only value as works of art consisting in the 
fidelity of the resemblances. 

5, ** Caravan at Rest—Bedouin Arabs selling Horses.” R.B. Davis. 
A large and gaudy picture, in which the artist appears to have emulated Mr. 
Linton’s effects and style of colouring. The animals have great merit. 

40, ‘* Welcome Friends.” J, Knigut.—A rubicund farmer, of the John 
Bull school, receiving a hearty greeting from an old fisherman, whose better 
half is handing their guest a glass of ale. A very clever picture, with bright 
and pleasing effect, and good delineation of natural character. 

55, ‘* Reflection.” E. T. Parris.—The fair face and golden hair of the 
beautiful girl who forms the subject of the picture, are dimly and faintly 
coloured. The effect of the picture, viewed as a whole, is good, and the dress 
and ornaments are well painted ; but we would counsel Mr. Parris to be- 
ware of repeating himself or falling into mannerism, the bane of talent. 

74, ** Plunder.” G. Lance and H. Stouvs.—A wounded robber guard- 
ing a very ostentatious display of gold and silver plate and jewellery, which 
are painted in Mr. Lance’s admirable style; though the pile of plates, 
with their gadrooned edges, savour more strongly of the London Tavern or 
RuwnveE u's and BripGE than of the feudal times: goblets and flagons 
would have been more appropriate and poetical. The effect of the picture is 
too gay; we cannot say gorgeous, for excepting Mr. Lance’s share of it, it 
is deficient in richness. Surely the robber is tricked out in brighter colours 
than those ‘‘ minions of the moon’ generally chose ; and in the present 
instance their introduction is injudicious, for gloom would harmonize better 
with a scene of rapine than splendour. 

75, ** From the Grounds of Lord Yarborough, Isle of Wight.’ W. R. 
Eart.—A beautiful picture, with bright and transparent effect of sun-light ; 
the trees and foreground are delicately handled, which fritters away the 
masses of the foreground ; and both the drawing and colouring are too 
closely imitative of BERGHEM. 

82, ** The Dog in the Manger”* T. Wenster.—By no means a happy 
illustration of the fable, or as regards the incident and its treatment, which 
are improbable and over-strained. Neither is its execution equal to the last 
picture of this artist, the ‘* Sick Child;’’ the success of which, we conjec- 
ture, induced him to attempt a sort of sequel to it, but not to be compared 
with that inimitable picture. The face of the little cub in the chair, though 
somewhat caricatured, is very clever, and the chair is capitally painted. 

132, ** Sunset.” B. Bankenr.—Rather low in tone for a sunset, but 
otherwise well painted, and a good effect of light, feelingly displayed in a 
wild and pleasing scene. It is quite refreshing to meet with a cool and na- 
tural landscape, after the hot and artificial crudities and flashy daubs, which 
hang's6 thick that it makes the eyes ache to look at them. ' 

142, * Girl Looking from a Window.” F. ¥Y. Hurtstone.—Mr. Hurt- 
STONE must not be offended though we pass by this picture with merely the 
epithet “clever,” because he is not a solitary instance of a painter sending 
a commonplace and uninteresting picture to this gallery. 

143, “* Interior of a Polish Synagogue.” S. A. Hart.—A picture admi- 
rable in grouping, effect, and the drawing of the heads. It is a very clever 
composition, and has the merit of strong character and breadth of style, 
and an impressive tone. We think the effect might have been improved 
by giving additional force to the chiaroscuro. The following are also by 
Mr. Harr. 337, “ Study of a Rabbi.’—Excellent character and broad 
effect ; a fine painter-like study. 296, ‘+ October.”—A connoisseur (rather 
a sour one) appreciating a jug of ale. A brilliant piece of colouring. 

160, ** A Field-day.” R. Farrrer.—One of this ingenious artist’s 
amusing pictures, but in which all the faces are old acquaintances: it forms 
one of a series of designs which might be multiplied ad infinitum, without 
drawing much on the artist’s invention; -but the joke is already worn 
threadbare. 

175, ‘* Stage-stuck Hero.” W. Kipp.—A theatrical tailor, armed with 
scissors and sleeve-board instead of dagger and sword, out-heroding Herod 
upon the shop-table, to an enraptured audience consisting of two of his 
brother snips, whose enjoyment is however about to be disturbed by the en- 
trance of the head thimble. Cleverly treated. So is 450, ‘‘ Scene from Rob Roy 
—the fight with Baillie Jarvie in the Clachan of Aberfoil,” by the same artist. 

176, ** Portrait of Miss H. C. Harriot.”. J. Woop.—A very good pic- 
ture, painted in a warm and fleshy tone of colouring : the little dog is excellent. 

isl, “ Tarring a Vessal—Dartmouth.” C. R. STaNLEY.—Cleverly 
painted, with much force of effect ; the distance wants air. 

186, ‘* All Hands to the Rescue.” J. TENNANT.—A clever composition 
of a wreck. The clouds and sea are admirably painted, but the sombre 
effect of a stormy scene is wanting in the foreground, which is much too gay. 

196, ‘“* Carrying out an Anchor.’ Joun Witson.—An admirable pic- 
ture, and very effective. 

209, ** Black Gang Chine.” Sir Witt1am BeecnEey.—A feeble repre- 
sentation of a strikingly grand scene. 


215, “* The Ratcatcher.” J. Hancocx.—A very meritorious picture: 
the animals are cleverly painted. 

219, ‘* View—Bettwys, N. Wales.” J. W. ALLEN—A brilliant effect 
of nature, displayed in a romantic and beautiful scene: the colouring clear 
and transparent. 

~ 290, ** The Larder.” G. Tance.—Elaborately finished, and painted in 
a subdued tone of colour, but rich withal. 

291, “ Dancing Dolls.” W. Gri1.—Mannered, hard, petite, and over- 
strained : a miniature style of painting. 

294, “A Hindoo; a Sketch.” H. C. Stovs—A brightly-coloured 
picture, but artificial in effect, and hard in manner. 

295 and 378, “ Fruit and Flowers.” J. Hottanp.—Richly coloured, 
splendid in effect, and true to nature. 


328, ‘The Giaour.” E, F,Green.—A gentleman in his night-shirt, 
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rising up in his bed, and looking at a figure of a female standing before 
him, a monk addressing him. A very matter-of-fact illustration of poetry, 

354, ‘“* The Frosty Reception.” R.W. Buss.—A poor author, the very 
beau idéal of a Grub Street bard, with’ a poem sticking out of his coats 
pocket ; stolid expression, obsequious manner, napless hat, threadbare black 
coat, drab pantaloons, and short rusty black gaiters, soliciting patronage of 
a gouty gormandizer, a personification of brutal sensuality and selfishness, 
who is seated almost into a glowing fire, discussing a roast capon ; the room 
bidding defiance to the wintry day, which he can only imagine from the snow 
seen through the window and on the coat of the unwelcome visiter. The 
maid-servant, suppressing a laugh at the ‘frosty reception” of the poor 
poet, is in too good keeping with the almost caricatured expression of the 
glutton’s countenance. His air of importance and assumed gentility con. 
trast well with the servility of the needy patron-seeker. It is an admirable 
picture of real life and character, but lacking the principle of poetical justice. 

374, ‘“* The Ghest Story.” H. Livers1rEGE.—A strange ‘man in 
black,” with a very pale and appropriate physiognomy, freezing the blood of 
the rustic tenants of a cottage, where he appears to be a casual guest. A 
very clever picture. 

404, ** The Broken Jar.” C. LanpsrEr.—This picture is cleverly 
painted; but were it not for the “ broken jar,’ we should judge it to be a 
child saying her prayers to her mother before being taken to bed by the 
sable attendant waiting in the background. 

419, ** Pro and Con.” H. Prppine.—An animated argument between 
two village politicians, with a circle of attentive and admiring listeners, the 
visiters of a country ale-house. A picture admirable for its representation 
of individual character in rustic life, and as such full of interest. 453, ‘** The 
Fair Penitent.’’ By the same.—A poor negro in the stocks, which we 
should have liked better with another title. 

448, ** Studying Tragedy”? R. Farrirer.—A joke much fitter foraprint 
than for a picture: clever workmanship is thrown away upon subjects such 
as this, which ought to be held cheaper by the artist than they are by the public. 

Mr. Insxipp has several very clever sketches of portraiture and nature, 
which we regret to see deformed by mannerism: his brown tints may re- 
semble old pictures, but they are not to be found in nature. Why teed he 
anticipate the effects of oil and varnish on his pictures? Mr. Roberts 
has several admirable little bits of architectural landscape, in his peculiar 
style, which is getting rather hard and mechanical. 

(Zo be continued.) 


PEEPS AT THE PRINT-SHOPS. 

Cardinal Gonsalvi ; froma Sketch by Sir THomas LAWRENCE: an etching 
by Lewrs.—A head remarkable for vigorous, yet delicate drawing, and we 
should judge, a faithful portraiture of individual character. The large, well- 
opened eyes, arched and shaggy eyebrows, with the tremulous apprehensive 
incertitude of the mouth, the finely-marked forehead, and the well-formed 
nose, are accurately delineated. It is a striking face, and a fine study for 
the physiognomist. ‘The engraving is beautifully executed. 

The Bud and the Blossom. Drawn from Life and.on Stone, by W. C. Ross, 
jun:—A graceful group of two sweet girls, delivately lithographed ; the 
elder a beautiful “* bud” just bursting into womanhood, encircling with one 
arm the neck of the younger, whose pretty smiling face centrasts with the 
more composed and finely-formed features of her lovely sister. 

The Deserter. Drawn on Stone by THomMAs FarrRLanp, from the origi- 
nal picture by R. FarRIER.—A continuation of the series of prints by the 
same artists, of village boys playing at soldiers, entitled ‘“* A Recruiting 
Party,” &c. It is equally clever and amusing with the others, and the 
grouping is very effective. The faces of the boys are agreeable, varied, and 
full of life and character. It is lithographed with spirit and fidelity ; but 
the tints are heavy and monotonous. 

Dragonetti. Drawn from Life on Stone, by J. Norz.—A very exact 
likeness of this celebrated performer on the double bass. 

The Chosen and Rejected Candidates, by the late TuEoporE Lane, 
are caricatures more remarkable for exaggerated than ludicrous effect. ‘The 
talent of this artist was only successfully exerted where he elaborated his 
hard and studied conceits with extreme care: he certainly made his hits 
tell, but it was by the force, not of humour, but of effect. 

The Panorama of the Thames, from London to Richmond ;_ exhibiting 
every object on both banks of the river, with a concise description of the 
most remarkable places, and a general-vielw of London—An aquatint en- 
graving, of the moderate extent of twenty yards, folded so as to open like a 
book, for convenient reference; and equally useful, novel, and ingenious. 
It is very neatly executed, and is as requisite a companion to water-parties 
up the river as the key-plates of the panoramas are to their visitants,—with 
this difference, that the publisher, Mr. Leireun, has left the banks of the 
Thames to be their own panorama, and only published his description and 
key-plate. 

The Panorama of the Maine, and the adjacent Couniry from Mayence 
to Frankfort, is a very useful addition to Mr. Le1en’s ‘Travelling Guides 
books. It is a bird's-eye view, and combines the map and panorama in 
one; and willbe found a very acceptable companion to the English traveller, 
as a description of the principal places is prefixed. 

The Devil’s Walk. Professor Porson’s poem, illustrated with wood 
engravings from designs by RopErT CruicksHanx.—The authorship of 
this clever extravaganza has been as much contested as that of ‘* God save 
the King,” or ‘* Lines on the Death of Sir John Moore ;” but the writer is 
undoubtedly CoLErtpGE, and not Porson. The designs by Ronert 
CruicKsHANKX are clever; but the Devil's nose is too long to be worn by a 
gentleman. His Satanic Majesty was not necessarily bound to appear on 
earth with the identical proboscis so painfully elongated by the red-hot tongs 
of St. Dunstan. His hoof he is obliged to wear, and to conceal as best he 
may ; and his tail is a necessary appendage to illustrate the text of the 
ballad. We like the Toilet scene, and the Ministerial Ratcatcher, best of 
the cuts: the Devil looks on the whole rather like a lackey in his knee- 
unmentionables, and he has besides a vulgar air. The text, we think, is 
not correct: the editor might have adopted some of the various readings 
which he quotes, tothe improvement of the sense as well as of the versifica- 
tion. His ** notes” are im many cases superfiuous, and in some few absurd 
and unmeaning. 
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